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WINTER AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


Question: | want to increase my house heating sales. What can you suggest? 


Answer: One of the biggest helps to house heating sales is customer satisfaction. Noth- 
ing leads so surely to satisfaction as a well-heated house, free from drafts, 
noise, and high fuel bills. 


Question: | realize all that, but how can I get good gas heating systems into my cus- 
tomers’ houses ? 


Answer: By the use of the GAsco INSTALLATION GuIDE, which gives you recommended 
practices for winter air conditioning systems. Follow the Gasco GuiDE and 
watch satisfaction increase and service calls decline. 


Question: How do I use the Gasco GumDE? 





Answer: Get copies into the hands of every architect, builder and heating installer in 
your territory. Then follow them up to see that the Gasco GumDE is being 
used, 


Question: Who developed the Gasco GuipE, and where do I get it? 


Answer: It was prepared by the Metropolitan Gas Heating and Air Conditioning Coun- 
cil, in cooperation with the Metropolitan Service Managers Council. Copies 
are available from the American Gas Association at 714, cents each to com- 
pany or individual members of the A. G. A., and 15 cents each to those 
not A. G. A. members. 


Question: Thanks a lot. The Gasco GuiDE appears to be just what I need. I’m going 
to order enough for my salesmen and for everybody in my territory who is 
connected with the design or installation of winter air conditioning systems. 


Why not follow the above and order your supply today? 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION . 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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READY TO GO 
.... Defense To Dominate Atlantic City Meeting 








STREAMLINED program with a strong accent on de- 

fense is in store for the delegates who attend the 
American Gas Association’s twenty-third Annual Meeting 
in Atlantic City, N. J., October 20-22. With approximately 
20 per cent of the nation’s industrial machinery devoted to 
defense work and more being added by the day, it is nat- 
ural that this year’s program should revolve around the 
gas industry's part in the present emergency. National em- 


phasis on production and economic efficiency led the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Board to limit this year’s annual event 
in length and number of meetings with discussion confined 
to problems of the utmost importance to the gas industry. 


General sessions at the two and one-half day meeting 
will be held Tuesday and Wednesday mornings in the Ball- 
room of the Atlantic City Auditorium. In addition there 
will be a general subscription dinner Tuesday evening and 
a general subscription luncheon on Wednesday which will 
end the Annual Meeting. Both of these as well as the 
Home Service Breakfast on Tuesday morning will be held 
in the American Room of the Hotel Traymore. 

Sectional meetings have been arranged as follows: Nat- 
ural Gas Section—Monday afternoon (American Room, 
Hotel Traymore) ; Accounting Section—Monday morning 
and Tuesday noon (The Ritz-Carlton) ; Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section—Monday morning and Tuesday after- 
noon (Rose Room, Hotel Traymore) ; Residential Section— 
Monday morning and Tuesday afternoon (American Room, 
Hotel Traymore) ; and Technical Section—Monday morn- 
ing and Tuesday afternoon (Haddon Hall). 

President T. J. Strickler, of Kansas City, will undoubtedly 
set the keynote of the meeting at the first general session, 
Tuesday morning, when he speaks on the place of the Asso- 
ciation and the gas industry in the economic structure of 
the country. The theme of his address will be the im- 
portance of a united gas industry in the light of these un- 


mma MM 


certain times, together with a strong plea for faith in the 
future. 

Underlining President Strickler’s theme and supplement- 
ing it, will be an inspirational address following the Tues- 
day evening dinner by Dr. Norman V. Peale, pastor, Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York, on “The Faith of America.” 
An eloquent speaker who for six years has conducted a 
radio program known as “The Art of Living” from Station 
WEAF, New York, over a national hook-up, Dr. Peale 
will have a message of vital significance to all Americans. 
He has an outstanding background in his field and is the 
author of two books, “The Art of Living” and “You Can 
Win” and co-author with Dr. Smiley Blanton of the book 
“Faith Is the Answer; A Psychiatrist and a Pastor Discuss 
Your Problems.” 

Of great current interest will be the address on “Mobi- 
lizing for National Defense’ by Hugh H. Clegg, assistant 
director in charge of the Training and Inspection Division 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Clegg, who 
has been associated with the F.B.I. since 1926, will give 
authoritative advice on the gas industry’s part in the de- 
fense program. He will discuss plant protection, sabotage 
and other emergency problems. 


H. Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta Gas Light Company, 
and chairman, Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, will 
present a forthright discussion of “Promotional Policies 
in the National Emergency.” In view of the great need 
for a uniform national policy in sales of gas during and 
after the emergency, Mr. Wolf's address will set a guide- 
post for company sales management. He is widely recog- 
nized as a leader of progressive sales promotional policies. 

An important part of one general session has been set 
aside for an analysis of emergency and post-emergency re- 
search programs. This phase of the industry's activities will 
be opened by F. Marion Banks, vice-president, Southern 











Vice-President 
George S. Hawley 


President 
T. J. Strickler 


California Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
who will outline the broad general ob- 
jectives of the industry before and 
after the war period. He will be fol- 
lowed by Dr. H. T. Heald, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology 
and the Institute of Gas Technology, 
who will present in detail the Gas In- 
stitute program which involves long- 
range research supported by a large 
section of the manufactured and _ nat- 
ural gas industries. This program was 
launched a few months ago after sev- 
eral years of investigation. 

“Survival Value’’ is the subject as- 
signed to F. Alexander Magoun, pro- 
fessor of human relations, at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who 
will be a major speaker at the first gen- 
eral session. A noted lecturer on hu- 
man relations in industry and author 
of seven books, Prof. Magoun will tell 
what team work and good leadership 
can contribute to the gas industry. 

An outstanding gas industry execu- 
tive whose name will be announced 
later will address the general subscrip- 
tion luncheon Wednesday afternoon 
which will wind up the general ses- 
sions program. 

The annual presentation of awards 
by President Strickler will take place 





F. M. Banks 


A. F. Bridge 


Treasurer Dr. Norman V. Peale 


Ernest R. Acker 


at the Tuesday evening dinner. These 
include the Charles A. Munroe Award, 
the McCall Award, the Million Man 
Hour awards, and the Prize Paper Con- 
test awards. 

The Association’s Finances will be 
summarized in the report of the treas- 
urer, Ernest R. Acker, president, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at the first gen- 
eral session. At this same session, the 
report of the General Nominating 
Committee will be presented and the 
election of officers held. 


Health Expert To Speak 

Stressing ‘‘Nutrition for Defense,” 
the Home Service Breakfast on Tues- 
day morning under the leadership of 
Albertine Berry, chairman, A. G. A. 
Home Service Committee, will provide 
a program of extreme interest not only 
for home service women but also for 
company executives and those particu- 
larly interested in sales promotion. The 
universally important subject of vita- 
mins and minerals will be discussed by 
J. Ernestine Becker, associate of Dr. 
E. V. McCullum, in the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health at Johns Hop- 
kins and with him co-author of the 
book, “Food, Nutrition and Health.” 


R. H. Hargrove Burt R. Bay 


J. Ernestine Beckers 


Hugh H. Clegg, 
F. B. I. 


Another feature of this program will 
be the presentation of new ideas and 
applications of home service proce- 
dures by Helen Smith of the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation. 


Defense Symposiums Stand Out 

Characteristic of many of this year's 
sectional meetings are panel discus- 
sions and symposiums at which out- 
standing gas industry experts will dis- 
cuss the problems of the gas utilities 
in the defense program. The Natural 
Gas Section on Monday afternoon will 
feature a group discussion of this type 
with the following participants, each 
representing a geographical area of the 
country: Pacific Coast—A. F. Bridge, 
vice-president, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles; Southwest—R. H. 
Hargrove, vice-president, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport; Middle- 
west—B. R. Bay, president, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha; Appalachian 
—C. E. Bennett, president, The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and Great Lakes—J. W. Bat- 
ten, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit. Each of these executives will 
discuss operating problems peculiar to 
their areas and additional discussion 
will be invited from the floor. 





R. L. Fletcher 


J]. W. Batten 
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Herman Russell 


Edward J. Tucker 


The Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section sessions are likewise designed 
to bring the gas men up-to-the-minute 
portraits of industrial gas at work in 
our national defense tooling up pro- 
gram as well as the latest sales material 
on various phases of commercial gas. 
A particular feature of the Monday 
sessions which will open with Chair- 
man Wolf’s address will be an execu- 
tive panel discussion on ‘Industrial Gas 
at Work in Production for National De- 
fense.”” Seven outstanding utility and 
manufacturer company members who 
will take part in this meeting are: Her- 
man Russell, president, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp.; Edward J. Tucker, 
general manager, Consumers Gas Co. 
of Toronto; Walter C. Beckjord, vice- 
president and general manager, Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Corp.; J. V. 
Strange, vice-president, United Public 
Service Co., Houston; Frank H. 
Adams, president, Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo; F. M. Banks, vice-pres- 
ident, Southern California Gas Co., 
and R. L. Fletcher, vice-president, 
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Walter C. Beckjord J. V. Strange 


Providence Gas Company. The sum- 
maty by Chairman Wolf of views 
brought by these men from varying 
sections of the country will give a 
thrilling picture of gas in national de- 
fense factories. The Tuesday after- 
noon session of the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section group will be 
devoted entirely to getting and keep- 
ing the profitable commercial gas busi- 
ness. 


Sales Plans During Emergency 


The Residential Section’s program 
also features a panel discussion of 
five or six sales managers or other 
executives who will answer questions 
on sales plans and policies resulting 
from the national emergency which 
have been solicited from forty or fifty 
companies throughout the country. To- 
gether with addresses from the utility 
and manufacturers’ viewpoints, the na- 
tional sales picture under the new con- 
ditions will be presented from every 
angle. The second session of the Resi- 
dential Section will consist of a pre- 
vue of 1942 committee activities, the 
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Louis Ruthenburg Robert A. Hornby 


presentation of range and refrigera- 
tion awards which were won in na- 
tional programs this past year, and an 
address by Harry G. Moock, vice-pres- 
ident, Plymouth Motor Corp., on “Sales 
Promotion for the Duration.” 

Two full sessions, Monday morn- 
ing and ‘Tuesday afternoon, are 
planned by the Technical Section for 
penetrating reviews of the outstanding 
operating problems facing the gas com- 
panies. Under the chairmanship of 
D. P. Hartson, Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, the first meeting will 
be devoted to reports of the follow- 
ing committees: Chemical, Distribu- 
tion, Gas Production, Gas Condition- 
ing and Motor Vehicles. A special part 
of this program has been set aside for 
national defense problems and it is 
expected to have an outside authority 
discuss this question from firsthand 
experience. The second session will 
consist of four papers on operating 
problems of paramount interest. 

The Accounting Section program has 
been built principally around the lunch- 
eon conferences which have proved so 
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successful in the past. Seven of these 
conferences will be held simultane- 
ously on Tuesday, divided as follows: 
Customer Accounting, Customer Col- 
lections, Customer Relations, General 
Accounting, Property Records, Depre- 
ciation Accounting, Taxation Account- 
ing and Insurance. In addition there 
will be a business meeting on Monday 
morning at which officers will be 
elected and Chairman E. N. Keller’s 
report presented. 

Following are the detailed general 
and sectional programs: 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Tuesday Morning, October 21, 10:00 A.M. 
BALLROOM—AUDITORIUM 

Treasurer's Report—Ernest R. Acker, Pres- 
ident, Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Election of Officers. 

Survival Value—F. Alexander Magoun, 
Professor of Human Relations, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Presidental Address—The National De- 
fense and the American Gas Association, 
Major T. J. Strickler, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Kansas City Gas 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Executive Session at Noon. 


Tuesday Evening, October 21, 7:30 P.M. 
AMERICAN ROOM 





HOTEL TRAYMORE 

General Dinner by Subscription. 

Association Awards by President Strickler. 

Address—The Faith of America, Dr. Nor- 
man V. Peale, Pastor, Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York, N. Y. 


Wednesday Morning, October 22, 
10:00 A.M. 
BALLROOM—-AUDITORIUM 
Promotional Policies in the National Emer- 
gency, H. Carl Wolf, President, Atlanta 

Gas Light Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Emergency and Post Emergency Research 
Programs—F. Marion Banks, Vice-pres- 
ident, Southern California Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gas Institute of Technology—Dr. H. T. 
Heald, President, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mobilizing for National Defense—Hugh 
H. Clegg, Assistant Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 22, 
12:30 P.M. 
AMERICAN ROOM—HOTEL TRAYMORE 
General Luncheon by Subscription. 


Address by Utility Executive. 
Final Adjournment. 





NATURAL GAS SECTION 
Monday Afternoon, October 20, 


2:30 P.M. 
HOTEL TRAYMORE—AMERICAN ROOM 


Presiding: H. D. 
Hancock, Chair- 
man, Natural Gas 
Section, American 
Gas_ Association, 
President, Gas Ad- 
visers, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Opening Remarks by 
the Chairman. 


Committee Reports 
and Announce- 
ments. 


H. D. Hancock 


Election of Officers. 
Report of Main Technical and Research 
Committee—Howell C. Cooper, Chair- 
man, Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 
Alternative and Auxiliary Gases from Lique- 
fied Petroleum Products—C. George Sege- 
ler, Engineer of Utilization, American Gas 
Association, New York, N. Y. 
England—Its Civilian Protection and Gas 
Utility Operations in Wartime—Davis 
M. DeBard, Vice-president, Stone & 
Webster Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Panel Discussion—Regional Problems Pre- 
sented to Gas Utilities in the Defense 
Program. 


The Pacific Coast—A. F. Bridge, Vice- 
president, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Southwest—R. H. Hargrove, Vice- 
president, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

The Middlewest—B. R. Bay, President, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 


The Appalachian—C. E. Bennett, Pres- 
ident, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Great Lakes—J. W. Batten, Vice- 
president, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 
BUSINESS MEETING 
Monday Morning, October 20, 11:00 A.M. 
TRELLIS ROOM—RITZ-CARLTON 


1 Report of Chairman 
—E. N. Keller, 
Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Report of Nominat- 
ing Committee— 
F. B. Flahive, 
Chairman, New 
York, N. Y. 
Election and In- 

+ duction of Officers 

E. N. Keller and transaction of 
such other routine 
business as may come before the meeting. 
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LUNCHEON CONFERENCES 
Tuesday, October 21, 12:30 P.M. 
RITZ-CARLTON 
Because of their popularity and infor- 
mality, seven luncheon conferences have 
been arranged, each covering distinct phases 
of accounting activity. The large number of 
conferences should hold the attendance of 
each to the point where much informal 

discussion is possible. 
In accordance with customary practice, no 
minutes will be kept of the conferences. 
Luncheon tickets will be on sale at the 
registration desk in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Lobby, Monday and Tuesday, October 20-21. 


CUSTOMER ACCOUNTING 
Luncheon No. 1—Main Dining Room, Sec- 
ond Floor, D. E. Maloney, Chairman, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
CUSTOMER COLLECTIONS 
Luncheon No. 2—Trellis Room, Third 
Floer, Harold F. Quad, Chairman, New- 
ark, N. J.; Herbert E. Cliff, Discussion 
Leader, Newark, N. J. 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Luncheon No. 3—Terrace, Second Floor, 
Harry Jeffs, Chairman, Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
Luncheon No. 4—Blue Room, Third Floor, 
O. H. Ritenour, Chairman, Washington, 
Bm Cc. 
PROPERTY RECORDS 
Luncheon No. 5—Green Room, Third 
Floor, E. F. Wressell, Chairman, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 


DEPRECIATION ACCOUNTING 
Luncheon. No. 6—Gold Room, Third Floor, 
H. C. Hasbrouck, Chairman, New York, 
N. Y. 
TAXATION ACCOUNTING 
Luncheon No. 7—Loggia, Second Floor, 
R. M. Campbell, Chairman, New York, 
ae 
INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
Tuesday Afternoon, October 21, 2:00 P.M. 
In Parlor To Be Announced—RITZ-CARLTON 
Reginald Fleming, Chairman, New York, 
N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
Monday Morning, October 20, 9:30 A.M. 
ROSE ROOM—HOTEL TRAYMORE 
J. P. Leinroth, Chairman, Program Commit- 
tee, Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Presiding: H. Carl 
Wolf, Chairman, 
Industrial & Com- 
mercial Gas Sec- 
tion, President, At- 
lanta Gas Light 
Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The Chairman's 
Opening Address 
—Mr. Wolf. 


Report of the Nom- 
inating Commit 


H. Carl Wolf 
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tee—Franklin T. Rainey, Chairman, The RESIDENTIAL SECTION Service Committee; Marcy L. Sperry, 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. Monday Morning, October 20, 10:00 A.M. Chairman, Housing and Realty Projects 
Committee; Lester Ginsburg, Chairman, 
Appliance Financing Committee; Hall 
Presiding: R. J. M. Henry, Chairman, Market and Eco- 
Rutherford, Chair- nomic Research Committee; J. M. Mc- 
man, Residential Caleb, Chairman, Sales and Service Re- 
Gas Section, lations Committee; Delbert S$. Ford, 
Frank H. Adams, President, Surface Com- : ; American Gas As- Chairman, Window and Store Display 
bustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. - sociation; Vice- Committee; George L. Cullen, Chairman, 
F. M. Banks, Vice-president, Southern president, W orces- Special Promotional Exhibits and Activi- 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ry ter Gas Light ties Committee; John H. Warden, Chair- 
Walter C. Beckjord, Vice-president and Company, Worces- man, Community Development Comanit- 
, : : : ter, Mass. tee; Chairman, Committee for Improv- 
Gen. Mgr., Columbia Gas & Electric Dogs rag eras: Nagar isr alm 
Corp., New York, N. Y. : The Chairman's Ad- ing PP . 
dress—Mr. Ruth- Presentation of Range Awards—George L. 
erford. Scofield, Chairman, Domestic Range Com- 
mittee. 


Election of Officers. AMERICAN ROOM—HOTEL TRAYMORE 
A Series of Talks by Company Executives 
On: 
Industrial Gas at Work in Production 
for National Defense 


R. L. Fletcher, Vice-president, Providence 
Gas Company, Providence, R. I. R. J. Rutherford 

Herman Russell, President, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Report of the Nom- 
inating Commit- Presentation of Refrigeration Awards—B. 
‘ tee—Davis M. DeBard, Vice-president, T. Franck, Chairman, Refrigeration Com- 
J. V. Strange, Vice-president, United Stone & Webster Service Corp., New ualtiew 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas. York, N. Y. seieits dneiiieinn weemeacmidel 
ar 2 pene B nn Fy Brace Election of Officers. Tuesday Morning, October 21, 8:00 A.M. 
aah gr eng nf anaes : “Sales Plans and Policies During the Emer- HOTEL TRAYMORE—AMERICAN ROOM 
Camere, “sence. gency” —Clifford E. Paige, President, The Si : (You are urgently 
Tuesday, October 21, 2:00 P.M. oe Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, ; requested tO pur- 
Presiding: H. Carl Wolf, Chairman, Indus- Sy aS : ” chase tickets before 
trial & Commercial Gas Section, Presi- Panel Discussion—Fifty representative gas | ' 5:00 P.M. on Mon- 
dent, Atlanta Gas Light Company, At- companies in various parts of the United is day, October 20th, 
tate Ge States have submitted questions regard- ~2 a te. A ee 
warce ; Smee ing sales plans and policies which are of ; Registration Desk 
ace Lees Heating ye sosccgphge sis greatest importance to their companies, for pce in the Hotel Tray- 
ney sagt ing ges ; wees discussion by the sales executives who will more. ) 
ice-pres t an en. pr., ayn vs . % fe : q ! oe ; 
aang ee 3 tad Sovak meine in se igs Discussion. Presiding, Albertine 
hy + mo t , “ in: are: E 
Hills, Calif.; Charles F. Spicer, Moore ~ ee re ee eee oe 


Corporation, Columbus, Ohio. 


Berry, Chairman, 
N. B. Bertolette, President, The Hart- : Home Service 
ford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn.: Committee, Lone 


Opportunities I See for Selling Commer- J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Elec- Albertine Berry Star Gas Company, 


cial Gas—O. F. Keune, Sales Manager, tric & Gas Co. Newark, N. J.; 


: Phe Dallas, Texas. 
Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. F. M. Rosenkrans, 


New Business Greetings: T. J. Strickler, President, Alex- 
The New Counter Gas Appliances—Your Manager, The Gas Service Company, ander Forward, Managing Director; R. J. 
Tools for Future Business—See ‘Em! Kansas City, Mo.; Robert A. Horn- Rutherford, Chairman, Residential Sec- 
Know 'Em! Sell 'Em!—Emil Carl Sorby, by, Vice-president, Pacific Lighting 
Promotion Director, George D. Roper Corporation, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. D. A. Hulcy, President, Lone Star 
(Mr. Sorby will make a dramatic demon- Gas Company, Dallas, Texas; John 
stration of many of the new, modern, at- McLaverty, Consumers Gas Co. of 
tractive counter gas appliances and show Toronto, Ont.; Louis Ruthenburg, 
you how they can be successfully pro- President, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
moted.) Indiana. 


tion, American Gas Association. 
Nutrition for Defense: 

Do You KNow ?—The What and Where, 
—and How To Save Vitamins and Min- 
erals, J. Ernestine Becker, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

HOME SERVICE IN THE EMERGENCY— 


“What's Ahead from the Appliance Manu- nrg A. es ear a & Elec. 
A. G. A. COMBINED facturer’s Viewpoint’—H. T. Ryan, malice, a Recs anceotenedicd. 
| Pirsig Member, Defense Committee; Associa- TECHNICAL SECTION 
INDUSTRIAL GAS EXHIBIT tion of Gas Appliance and Equipment Monday Morning, October 20, 10:00 A.M. 
National Metal Congress and Manufacturers; Vice-president, Robert- 
rer : HADDON HALL 
Exposition shaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, Pa. 

Address of Chair- 


October 20-24 Tuesday Afternoon, October 21, 2:00 P.M. man—D. P. Hast 
| Municipal Auditorium Presiding: E. J. Boyer, Vice-chairman, son, Equitable 
| Philadelphia, Pa. Minneapolis Gas Light Company, Min- Gas Company, 
- “Sales Promotion for the Duration”— : > inat- 
| trial Gas Day Harry G. Moock, Vice-president, Ply- gt mr ms 
' All delegates to the Annual Meet- | mouth Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. F. M. Goodwin, 
|ing are invited by the Industrial & | “Residential Sales Prevue—W. M. Cham- Chairman, New- 


| Commercial Gas Section to visit, on | berlain, Chairman, Domestic Range Com- ton Centre, Mass. 
| their way home, this large, interesting | mittee; C. V. Sorenson, Chairman, Re- Report of Chemical 


, ; ep ; 

and instructive Exhibit of Industrial | frigeration Committee; W. L. Jones, ’ Committee—E. L. 
| Gas Equipment for the Defense Indus- Chairman, House Heating and Winter Sweeney, Chair- 
a. Exhibit opens daily from 12 | ,Air Conditioning Committee; Jack Tor- D. P. Hartson man, Boston Con- 
| Moon to 10:30 P.M., except Thursday | bert, Chairman, Water Heating Commit- solidated Gas Company, Everett, Mass. 

| when it closes at 6:00 P.M. tee; Helen A. Smith, Chairman, Home 


| 
| 
| 
. lis, Mi sota. 2 59° 
Thursday, October 23, is Indus- | Se eee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| 
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Gas House Heating ... Diversified Demand 
and Consumption Data from Actual Tests 





HE company 

with which 
the authors are 
connected has been 
promoting gas 
house heating for 
a number of years. 
During this pe- 
riod considerable 
data on annual 
gas consumptions 
have been accu- 
mulated, but most of the essential de- 
mand characteristics and relationships, 
including diversity and coincidence of 
the heating peak with other gas utili- 
zations, have been estimated. The field 
tests described in this article were un- 
dertaken in order to get a check on the 
reliability of these estimates. 


John H. Pilkington 


Character of Houses Tested 


The total gas demand for a suburban 
development of about ninety new sin- 
gle family houses, 97% of which used 
gas for space heating, was recorded on 
a graphic meter for a twelve months’ 
period including the 1939-40 heating 
season. 

Although the quality of the houses 
and the economic level of the residents 
are somewhat above average, they are 
believed to be fairly representative of 
gas heated homes in this area. More- 
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By JOHN H. PILKINGTON 
Manager—Technical Bureau 


and 


GORDON E. GARNHART 


Division Engineer—Technical Bureau 


Research and Development 
Department, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. 


over, it is felt that the demand charac- 
teristics and general relationships be- 
tween demand and consumption estab- 
lished by this test can be applied with 
appropriate adjustments to more mod- 
est homes. 

Besides the very fortunate circum- 
stance of finding such a large group 
of houses with nearly a 100 per cent 
saturation of gas space heating, it can 
be seen from Fig. 2 that the layout of 
the gas mains serving this group of 
houses afforded a unique opportunity 
for the measurement of the total diver- 
sified demand on one meter, which 


Gordon E. Garnhart 


could be installed 
on the single 6- 
inch high pressure 
supply main feed- 
ing this develop- 
ment. 

Descriptive data 
on the sizes, heat- 
ing requirements 
and assessed val- 
uations of these 
houses are given 
in Table 1. Some idea of their out- 
side appearances can be obtained from 
Fig. 2. The major appliance satura- 
tions are listed in Table 2. 


Purpose of Tests 

The aim of these tests was to obtain 
diversified demand information of the 
sort presented in Figs. 3 to 9 inclusive. 
Until these data became available, we 
knew very little about the timing of 
the morning heating peak, and the 
amount of diversity which could be 
expected during the warm-up period 
on very cold mornings among house 


TABLE 1 
HOUSE SIZES, HEAT REQUIREMENTS AND ASSESSED VALUATIONS 








Rooms 
No. of 
Houses 


1 
32 
46 

9 

2 


90 


* Roughly 70% of original selling prices. 


Average Average 
Assessed 


Value* 


$ 7,200 
8,600 
10,400 
10,900 
11,200 


TABLE 2 





Cooking 
Refrigeration 
House and Water Heating 


97% Gas ( 3% Electric) 
42% Gas (58% Electric) 
97% Gas ( 3% Oil ) 
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heaters and between the house heating 
load and other residential use. Accord- 
ing to Fig. 3, the winter daily load 
curves show that the maximum hourly 
demand for house heating customers 
comes in the morning, usually between 
6:00 and 8:00 A.M. 

Naturally, the higher the gas house 
heating saturation the more pronounced 
will be this morning peak. With the 
help of daily load curves for different 
temperatures, such as shown in Fig. 5, 
it has been estimated that a house heat- 
ing saturation of less than 10 per cent 
would be enough to establish in a sin- 
gle-family house area a morning peak 
demand higher than the prevailing 
peak which now comes at noon on 
Thanksgiving or Christmas when the 
holiday cooking load reaches its peak. 


Hourly Demand Responsibility 


The three curves in Fig. 6 indicate 
how the instantaneous, integrated fif- 
teen minute and hourly maximum de- 
mands for about 85 gas house heaters 
vary with morning temperature. Ap- 
parently reductions in temperature be- 
low 20° F. cause very little increase 
in the peak demand. It should be ex- 
plained that each of these demand 
curves represents the upper envelope 
of nearly 240 points (one point for 
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TABLE 3 
MAXIMUM GROUP DEMANDS 














eer Gas* Gas Demand for Heating Only 
Demand 84 House Heaters 
Time 87 Houses Total Per House Div ersityt 
Max. Instantaneous 7:15 a.m. 24. 3Mcf£./hr. 22.8 Mc.f./hr. 271 c.f./hr. 1.14 
Max. 15 minute 7:00-7:15a.m. 22.6Mc4./hr. 21.2 Mc.f./hr. 253c.f./hr. 1.22 
Max. Hourly 6:45-7:45 a.m. 21.5 Me cf. She. 


* Manufactured gas—537 Rie /cs. 


mate ee 


238 c.f./hr. 1.30 


+ The measured burner capacity which averaged 308 c.f./hr. has been taken as the average 
individual maximum demand and has been divided by the diversified demands per house 


to obtain these diversity factors. 


each day of heating), and thus repre- 
sents the highest demand likely to be 
experienced at any given temperature 
under worst wind conditions. The 
three demand curves are given because 
in the design of certain distribution 
facilities the peak demand for some 
interval shorter than an hour is con- 
sidered more significant than the maxi- 
mum hourly demand. 

The maximum gas demands re- 
corded during the entire test year did 
not come during the week of January 
15-21, 1940, covered in Fig. 3, but 
occurred on Tuesday morning, Decem- 
ber 12, 1939, when the temperature 
was about 20° F. and a stiff north 
wind was blowing. All three demands 
—instantaneous, fifteen minute and 
hourly—reached their maxima on that 
morning. The test mani are given in 
Table 3. 

The diversity characteristic shown in 
Fig. 7 had to be derived, of course, by 
resorting to the well-known statistical 


device of combining daily load curves 
for several similar days to obtain the 
diversified demand points representing 
larger groups of houses than the test 
group of eighty-five. The reliability 
of this diversity curve hangs upon the 
presumption that for a group of 85 
customers the diversity introduced by 
combining load curves for 10 days hav- 
ing about the same average 24-hour 
temperature, but appreciably different 
temperature variations over the day, 
wind intensity, solar radiation, humid- 
ity, etc., would closely approximate 
the diversity experienced on the peak 
day among 850 customers widely dis- 
tributed as to both geographic location 
and economic level. 

Adjustments have been made in the 
derivation of the diversity curve in 
Fig. 7 to eliminate the gas demand for 
all uses except house heating and to 
make the resulting heating demands 
apply to a 0° F. morning. To make 
the curve independent of house size or 
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heating requirements, the diversified 
demand has been expressed in per cent 
of total measured burner capacity 
rather than in M c.f. per hour. Meas- 
ured rather than manufacturer's nomi- 
nal rated capacity was used because 
some of the burners had been set for 
lower than rated consumption. All 
these houses used clock-controlled ther- 
mostats most of which were set for 
about 60° F. at night from 11:00 
p-m. to 6:00 a.m., and at 70°-72° F. 
or higher during the day. 

With regard to the effect of outside 
temperature on the timing of the morn- 
ing peak, the curve in Fig. 8 should 
be illuminating. The tendency of the 
peak to come later on the coldest morn- 
ings is due presumably to the loss at 
low temperatures of the diversity nor- 
mally arising from difference in the 
time settings of the furnace thermo- 
stats. That is, with a longer warm-up 
period of operation required on ex- 
tremely cold mornings, the furnaces 
with the earliest settings will still be 
operating when those with the latest 
settings finally come on. This results, 
incidentally, in a greater degree of co- 
incidence between the house heating 
peak and the morning cooking and 
water heating peak as the days grow 
colder. This effect is evident in Fig. 5. 

The “hourly load factor’ for house 
heating (average hourly consumption 
for a normal heating year divided by 
the maximum integrated hourly de- 
mand at a temperature of 0° F. diver- 
sified for a group of 10,000 cus- 
tomers) is about 15 per cent. This 
compares with an “hourly load factor” 
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FIG. 8 
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of about 20 per cent for gas cooking, 
50 per cent for all-year water heating 
and also for refrigeration. 


Daily Demand Responsibility 

The total daily gas consumption of 
the development ranged from 15 M c.f. 
per day in the summer to 285 M c.f. 
in the winter. Since gas may be stored 
in sufficient quantities to handle wide 
variations in hourly demand, manufac- 
turing plant capacity requirements are 
based upon the gas system’s maximum 
twenty-four hour send-out rather than 
upon the instantaneous or hourly max- 
imum send-outs. Due to the large 
amount of incidental heating load al- 
ready being served by most gas sys- 
tems, it is already the usual thing for 
the day of maximum twenty-four hour 
send-out to occur on the coldest and 
windiest week day. Hence, new house 
heating business must be regarded as 
fully on-peak with respect to gas pro- 
duction facilities. 

In Fig. 9 the daily heating consump- 
tion or demand per house (after elim- 
inating the estimated cooking, refriger- 
ation and water heating use) has been 
plotted for each heating day during the 
test year against the twenty-four hour 
average outside temperature. The result 
is evidently a straight line relationship. 
The scattered appearance of the indi- 
vidual points in Fig. 9 gives an offhand 
impression of considerable dispersion ; 
but this dispersion is merely indicative 
of the number and importance of fac- 
tors other than temperature which af- 
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fect the daily consumption, such as 
wind velocity and direction, sunshine, 
the tendency to open windows during 
the warmer periods of mild days, etc. 
The coldest average daily temperature 
encountered during the test period hap- 
pened to be 15° F., but a gas system in 
this region must be designed to handle 
without excessive strain the send-out 
expected on a 0° F. day. 

Extending the dashed line on Fig. 9 
to 0° F. would make the diversified 
maximum daily house heating demand 
for this group of houses about 4.2 
M c.f. per house. The ‘average burner 
capacity in this development is about 
.308 M c.f. per hour. Thus on a 0° F. 
day the diversified daily demand 
amounts to nearly fourteen times the 
average measured burner capacity. The 
“daily load factor’ for gas house heat- 
ing (average daily consumption dur- 
ing a normal year divided by the con- 
sumption on a 0° F. day) is about 25 
per cent. This “daily load factor’’ is 
extremely poor in comparison with 
that of other gas appliances. The 
“daily load factors” for gas ranges, re- 
frigerators and all-year water heaters 
are all in the neighborhood of 65 per 
cent, and the combination “‘daily load 
factor” for all three appliances is over 
80 per cent. 

Before leaving Fig. 9, several inter- 
esting points should be stressed. In 
the first place, the line of best fit seems 
according to statistical analysis to be a 
straight line all the way from 15° F. 
to 65° F. However, this line inter- 
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cepts the zero consumption axis at an 
average daily temperature of 69° F. 
rather than at 65° F., the generally 
accepted temperature level above which 
there is supposed to be no space heat- 
ing required. The fact that it is a 
straight line throughout indicates that 
the heating consumption per degree- 
day in the warmer months of the heat- 
ing season is not appreciably greater 
than in the coldest winter months. The 
probable reason for this is that the 
fall-off in boiler efficiency in the 
warmer months is about off-set by the 
increase in felative significance in 
mild weather of incidental sources of 
heat such as ranges, refrigerators, wa- 
ter heaters, lights, people, solar radia- 
tion, etc. 

This straight line relationship may 
be construed as substantiating the com- 
mon practice of assuming a constant 
consumption per sq.ft. of CISR per de- 
gtee-day, regardless of season, in esti- 
mating heating consumptions for new 
installations. However, the fact that 
this line cuts the horizontal axis at 69° 
F. does not appear to substantiate the 
commonly accepted use of 65° F. as 
the datum temperature for figuring the 
degree-days of heating required per 
season for houses of this type. 


Annual Heating Consumption 

All the houses in the test group were 
of good tight construction and were 
insulated with 1/4 inch celotex on the 
side walls and 4 inches of rock wool 
under the roof. The annual gas con- 
sumption required in a normal year 
to heat a given house, taking into ac- 
count its size, exposure to wind, qual- 
ity of construction, extent insulated, 
etc., is a direct function of the esti- 
mated sq.ft. of CISR required for that 
house. Factors not taken into account 
in the CISR estimate, but which would 
affect the annual gas consumption in 
a particular house, might be heat waste 
by careless use of doors and windows, 
maintenance by the occupants of ab- 
normally high or low inside tempera- 
ture, unusually poor furnace efficiency, 
etc. Other factors which may cause 
some of the scatter of individual points 
in Figs. 10 and 11 are inaccuracies in 
the estimates of other than heating 
consumption which had to be sub 
tracted from the total annual gas use to 
get the heating consumption; also in- 






accuracies in the individual heating 
survey estimates of required sq.ft. 
CISR. 

The light reference lines in Figs. 10 
and 11 were derived from a recent 
analysis of heating consumptions in 
nearly 1100 single family houses in 
New York City (the test houses were 
not included). The dashed reference 
line in Fig. 10, representing steam sys- 
tems with converted furnaces, is in- 
cluded merely to show how the per- 
formance of conversion installations 
compares with gas designed jobs. Ref- 
erence lines covering gas designed and 
converted hot water house heating sys- 
tems and converted warm air installa- 
tions are not shown in Figs. 10 and 
11 because there were less than 100 
houses representing each of these heat- 
ing systems among the 1100 gas heated 
homes analyzed. 

The slight disalignment of the 
heavier test group lines with respect 
to the reference lines is not consid- 
ered significant, because it would prob- 
ably be found that the individual 


least squares line of any small group 
of points included in the main refer- 
ence line would deviate as much. 

By using gas consumption per house 
per degree day below 65° F. in Figs. 
10 and 11 instead of annual gas con- 
sumption per house, the effects of tem- 
perature variations from year to year 
and place to place are eliminated, but 
the effects of peculiar local conditions 
of wind, humidity, solar radiation, etc., 
still remain and probably account for 
some of the disalignment between the 
reference and test group lines. 

In conclusion, it is recognized that 
the test results presented in this article 
represent only a small contribution to 
the store of diversified demand data on 
gas appliances which the industry must 
eventually accumulate. It is hoped, 
therefore, that this effort will prompt 
others to publish similar material as 
soon as it becomes available, so that 
studies dealing with the economics of 
gas space heating and other major 
forms of gas utilization can be made 
on a sounder basis. 





New Preference Rating Order Provides for 
Utility Maintenance and Supplies 


HE long awaited preference rating or- 

der P-46 providing maintenance, re- 
pairs and supplies for utilities was issued 
by the Priorities Division of the Office of 
Production Management September 17, ef- 
fective immediately, and expiring March 
31, 1942, unless revoked. The procedure 
is apparently greatly simplified. The gas 
company executes the acceptance of the 
rating order P-46 on a blank attached to 
the new order, files one copy with OPM 
(this will be facilitated if sent to George 
W. Bean, American Gas Association, Albee 
Building, Washington, D. C.), and re- 
tains the other copy. 

The order assigns the A-10 rating for de- 
livery of maintenance and repair material 
and operating supplies which are vitally 
needed for defense and essential public 
service. One of the definitions of “‘pro- 
ducer” is any individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, corporation or governmental unit sup- 
plying gas, natural or manufactured, directly 
or indirectly for general use by the public. 

Operating supplies, maintenance and re- 
pair, as dealt with in the order do not in- 
clude material to replace that which is still 
usable and do not include additions or ex- 
pansions of property or equipment other 
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than the connection of new customers and 
minor improvements needed for relief from 
overload and do not include the expansion 
of the service area. 

Copies of the order may be obtained from 
American Gas Association offices in New 
York and Washington or from the regional 
headquarters of the Office of Production 
Management. 


Project Ratings 

It is understood that no formal orders 
covering a plan for project rating will be 
issued for the present. It will be admin- 
istered by the Heat, Light and Power Sec- 
tion in the Materials Division of OPM 
under J. A. Krug. Those desiring project 
ratings should write to Mr. Bean giving 
complete details of the project; what, when, 
why. It may not necessarily relate solely to 
defense but defense will expedite it. If the 
request is approved there will be a certif- 
icate specifying a rating to be applied to 
everything on the priorities list needed for 
the work, thus obviating the need for sep- 
arate ratings on defense items. If the proj- 
ect is not to be started immediately a 
non-defense rating will be assigned but it 
will nevertheless be in the record. 

Utility Executives are purchasing rubber 
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stamps for their endorsement of purchase 
orders for repairs, at A-10 rating, in ac- 
cordance with the size and design they de- 
sire. The wording of the endorsement is 
fixed in preference rating order P-46, Sec- 
tion (d) (2). 

The Priorities Division issued, Septem- 
ber 22, preference rating order No. P-55 
to facilitate the acquisition of materials for 
privately financed defense housing opera- 
tions, effective that day. Apparently under 
this order the contractor can extend the 
preference rating to the gas company or 
any other suppliers. 


Frederick W. Seymour 
Is Dead 


REDERICK WARNER SEYMOUR, 

president of the American Gas and 
Power Company and an executive of other 
utility companies, died Sept. 10 after a brief 
illness. He was fifty-four years old. 

Mr. Seymour was born in Manistee, 
Mich., on July 22, 1887. He attended St. 
John’s Military Academy in Delafield, Wis., 
and was graduated in 1909 from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with a degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in chemical engineering. 

The next year Mr. Seymour entered the 
utility business with the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Gas Light Company. Seven years 
later he became vice-president and general 
manager of the Battle Creek (Mich.) Gas 
Company. He remained as vice-president 
and director of the company while expand- 
ing other interests in the utility field. 

In 1922 he acquired the controlling in- 
terest in a small gas company in Marshall, 
Mich., and later he bought other companies, 
which he organized into Federated Utilities, 
of which he was president and general man- 
ager. He sold the concern to the Central 
Public Service Corporation in 1927 when 
there were fourteen operating subsidiaries. 

In 1927 Mr. Seymour became vice-presi- 
dent and consulting engineer of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’s Power Corporation. 
Five years later he assumed the presidency 
of the American Gas and Power Company, 
with large operating subsidiaries in the Mid- 
West, the South and New England. He 
was also president of the Public Utilities 
Management Corporation and the National 
Gas and Electric Corporation, and vice- 
president of the Dominion Gas and Electric 
Company. 


The Paynes, Sr. and Jr. 


HE A. G. A. MontHty has been tak- 

ing undue liberty with the Payne fam- 
ily and hereby makes humble apology for 
an error on page 299 of the September is- 
sue. The photograph carried with the arti- 
cle “This New Radiant Heating” by Christy 
Payne, Jr., was not Mr. Payne, Jr. but Mr. 
Payne, Sr., as a number of their friends 
quickly informed the editor. 














Industrial Gas Sales Mount as Defense 


Program Gains Momentum 


By Epwarp R. MARTIN 


Assistant Statistician, American 
Gas Association 


HILE the controversy regarding the 

availability of oil to gas manufac- 
turing companies in the Eastern Seaboard 
States during the present emergency con- 
tinues, it is interesting to note the increased 
demands for industrial gas that are necessi- 
tated by industries involved in producing 
items vital to the National Defense Pro- 
gram. 

The accompanying figures represent ap- 
proximately 97 per cent of the total sales 
of manufactured gas in the Eastern Sea- 
board area. As expected the major portion 
of increased sales falls under the classifica- 
tion of “Industrial.’’ 

At the end of the first six months of 
1941, industrial sales of manufactured gas 
in this area gained 26.7 per cent over the 
same period of 1940. Starting with an 
increase of 17.1 per cent in January, this 
class of sales showed progressively sharper 
increases when compared with last year’s 
figures. In June, industrial sales reached a 
peak of 37.5 per cent more than they were 
in 1940. 

Looking for the moment at the national 
picture, we find that at the end of the first 
six months the total manufactured gas sales 
for industrial purposes throughout the coun- 
try registered an increase of 25.9 per cent. 
Natural gas sales for the same purpose and 
period were 15.9 per cent more than for 
the first half of 1940. 

A change in load characteristics from the 
first six months of 1940 is noted insofar 










“London Makes a Start” 


DO eee ee 


THE TREND OF GAS SALES BY 
MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES 
OPERATING IN THE EASTERN 
SEABOARD STATES 


Percentage Change—1941-1940 


Resi- Com- —_ Indus- 

den- mer- trial 

tial cial Total 
January —5.2 —0.3 +17.1 —2.0 
February —0.8 +28 +256 -+2.7 
March +34 +84 +272 =+7.0 
April —0.3 +53 +237 +36 
May —36 —13 +309 +14 
June —0.8 —0O5 +375 +46 
TOTAL 6 

+2.4 +26.7 +2.8 


MONTHS —1.2 








Estimates based on approximately 97 per 
cent of Manufactured Gas Industry in this area. 


as during this period 75 per cent of the 
total sales were classified as residential and 
25 per cent as non-residential. In 1941, 
the residential phase was reduced to 72 
per cent and the non-residential was in- 
creased to 28 per cent of the total volume 
of sales in the Eastern Seaboard area. 
Residential sales of manufactured gas 
along the Eastern Seaboard at the end of 
six months in 1941 were 1.2 per cent below 
the 1940 level. For all months, with the 
exception of March, residential sales have 
not equalled the 1940 standard, due in part 
to weather conditions. Commercial sales 
show a nominal increase of 2.4 per cent, 
recording wide variations when compared 
with corresponding months of last year. 
Industrial sales, therefore, have been the 
major factor in governing the 2.8 per cent 
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(From The Gas Times, London, July 12, 1941) 


London gas companies need women workers to replace men called up for active 


service. 
some of the works. 


Dozens are already employed, but many more are needed, especially on 


Women who had never worked outside their own homes are now busy in re- 
tort houses, and taking their turn on night shift; acting as bricklayer’s or fitter’s 
mates; loading oxide; painting purifiers, in fact doing a dozen man sized jobs. 
In most cases their children are evacuated and their husbands have joined up, so 


they are free to do war work. 


For some occupations the women obviously have to be taught, while other work 


is skilled but requires less physical effort. 


Such jobs as testing gas meters, solder- 


ing, etc., are being done most efficiently by women and they are releasing lads under 
military age for service in aircraft factories. But it is surprising how all the women 
are tackling the unaccustomed work. Most of them say they have never felt so well 


in their lives. 


On the works the women wear blue two-piece overalls, but the meter collectors 
look rather like postmen in their navy blue slacks and jackets, and jaunty red piped 
caps. The women on maintenance work wear the same jacket and cap but a skirt 


instead of slacks. 


Housewives express a little surprise when they first see these 


girls: “Lady gas men now, I see,” is the usual comment, but they accept the women 


very kindly. 
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increase in total sales for this area. It is 
the supplying of industry which will be the 
gas companies’ greatest job during the 
emergency. Governmental officials have rec- 
ognized the essentiality of the gas industry 
and have given assurances that in all prob- 
ability an adequate supply of petroleum 
products will be available to meet the pro- 
duction needs of these gas companies. 


At Last—Somebody’s 
Doing It 

** 4% said, “Sure, I've heard the saying, 

‘NOW YOU’RE COOKING WITH 
GAS’ .... heard it again on the radio 
just a few nights ago, but what does it 
mean?” “B” replied, “I don’t know. Does 
it mean something in connection with the 
Gas Company ?”’ 

It sure does, Mr. and Mrs. Gas Industry! 
The illustration below was reproduced from 
the large color two-way display which the 
Bishop Publishing Company furnishes to gas 
companies for use during the Fall months. 

This display, along with the ‘‘top stars” 
who illustrate it, is designed to make the 
“NOW YOU'RE COOKING WITH GAS” 
slogan as popular as, say, “The Pause That 
Refreshes” or “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One.” The stars shown—Fibber McGee 
and Molly, Jack Benny, Barbara Luddy and 
Les Tremayne, Lanny Ross, Doctor I. Q., 
Baby Snooks and Fred Allen, as well as 
many others, will no doubt be saying on 
numerous occasions during the 1941-42 
radio season, “NOW YOU'RE COOK- 
ING WITH GAS.” Here's your chance to 
tie-in with a popular slogan. 

The Bishop Publishing Company, 155 
East Superior St., Chicago, will furnish 
single or quantity prices upon request. 






















Two-way display offered to gas companies 
for Fall advertising 
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Cooking—and 
the Gas Bill 
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UST exactly how much gas is re- 

quired to do a month’s cooking 
on a modern gas range has often been 
questioned. An actual determination 
of the answer has always been diffi- 
cult as the installation of sufficient 
meters on gas ranges to get a true 
average is a considerable task. 

This is the way our company went 
about it and got it done. 

Several years ago three P.W.A. 
housing projects were opened up in 
the City of Cleveland with a total of 
about 1800 dwelling units. Gas is 
used only for cooking in these units 
and a separate gas meter was installed 
for each one. The tenants are required 
to pay their own gas bills. All these 
dwellings are equipped with the same 
make of modern gas range. 


Average Gas Consumption 

We found that for one year’s opera- 
tion the gas consumption per dwelling 
unit averaged 706 cubic feet of natural 
gas per month. 

An interesting thing is that the one 
project of approximately 600 units 
which is occupied by colored people 
only, averaged slightly over 800 cubic 
feet of natural gas per month while 
the other two projects occupied en- 
tirely by white people averaged about 
640 cubic feet of natural gas per 
month. 

In scanning the detailed gas con- 
sumption of the various tenants it was 
noticeable that they varied from 200 
cubic feet per month in the case of a 
few to 1500 cubic feet in the case of a 
few others. The question naturally 
arose in our minds as to how much 
cooking actually could be done by a 
present-day low-income family with a 
given amount of gas. The only man- 
ner in which this determination could 
be made was by actual interviewing 
of the occupants of one of these proj- 
ects. We chose Lakeview Terrace be- 
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By GRACE FORSCHNER 


Home Service Department, 
The East Ohio Gas Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


cause it was felt that the occupants 
of this particular project were a repre- 
sentative group. 

Lakeview Terrace is situated on a 
hillside, close to the downtown section, 
where Cleveland’s first Irish immi- 
grants settled to be near the boat docks 
and the old Ohio and Erie Canal. The 
apartments command a view of ore un- 
loading docks, steel freighters steam- 
ing into port and the activity of the 
shipbuilding yards. 


Cross Section of Population 

The 620 families are drawn from all 
localities and all nationalities. Irish pre- 
dominate, closely followed by Ger- 
mans with a good representation of 
Polish, English and Slovak. This gov- 
ernment dwelling project is in reality a 
small town, (population 2200, average 
family group 3.55 persons), within 
and surrounded by a large city. It even 
has its own newspaper, theater group, 
garden club, credit union and Red 
Cross, which is busily turning out 
sweaters and socks. 

The Davises are an average Lake- 
view family. Mr. Davis who works 
in the shipyard is an active member of 
the garden club. Mrs. Davis is chair- 
man of the Red Cross Chapter. Bob, 
age 17, works on the community news- 
paper; Mary, age 15, belongs to the 
Girl Scout Unit, and Susie, age 5, at- 
tends the daily nursery school. The 
family has lived in the Terrace since 
its opening three years ago. 

One could go on indefinitely with 
enthusiastic details of the community 
since they are just folks—and remark- 
ably nice folks with their favorite citi- 
zens and normal community problems. 
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Joan Blondell, Paramount picture star, 
smiles with satisfaction as she poses beside 
a modern gas range 


The East Ohio Gas Company which 
supplies the gas to these homes, was 
specifically interested in finding out 
why there was such a wide variation in 
gas consumption in such standard units 
as are here provided. Each dwelling 
unit is provided with an A. G. A.- 
approved apartment-size range which 
has four regulation burners, insulated 
oven with regulator, and a broiler. The 
ranges are all of one make and style. 
At the time of the study the ranges had 
been in use for three years. 


Reasons for Variation Sought 


We knew that gas consumption in 
these homes varied from two hundred 
to fifteen hundred cubic feet per month 


for cooking only. We wanted to ac- 
count for this variation. Was it due to 
economy on the part of the good 
housekeepers, was it the size of the 
family, was it due to living off the 
grocery shelf, or was it due to the ages 
of the children—babies needing espe- 
cially prepared foods ? 

Before going into the actual visiting 
work, it was difficult to compile an en- 
tirely satisfactory set of questions to 
guide the visitor. After a number of 
calls, it was thought advisable to 
change the original list and add to it. 

We revised our questions to cover 
the following points: 


1. What types of food are prepared on 
the top burners? 
. Methods used—boiling, frying, pot roast- 
ing, stewing. 
. Is “semi-waterless” cooking used? 











. Is the broiler used—how often—for 
what? 


. Reasons why broiler is not used. 


. Was the oven used for baking, meal 
preparation or both? 

. What is baked—bread, cakes, cookies, 
pies, etc.? 

. Number of adults, number of children 
and their ages. 


. How many of the family eat at home; 
are lunches packed? 


The method of approach was very 
informal and friendly. We tried to 
guard against giving the impression 
that we were making a survey but 
rather to give the impression that we 
were asking them to help us, as well as 
answering their questions and helping 
them solve their cooking problems. It 
is sometimes amazing, even to an ex- 
perienced visitor, to find how readily 
cooperative people are. In giving in- 
formation you desire, they often add 
many amusing and irrelevant details. 


Cooking Honeymoon Lasts 

With the advent of a baby, not only 
the family’s sleeping and social habits 
are changed but, believe it or not, the 
gas bill takes on a new aspect. If the 
baby happens to be a “bottle baby” 
as so many are, he may raise the gas 
consumption as much as 400 cubic feet 
per month. When one stops to think 
of the constant stream of formulae, 
cooked cereals, bottle sterilization, et 
cetera, one can readily see why. Buc 
by the time Junior achieves his first 
pearly tooth or learns to maneuver 
himself on all fours, the hand on the 
meter dial loses some of its abundant 
enthusiasm. It returns to normal as 
Junior reaches his first birthday. 

We have all heard the old argument 
about two living as cheaply as one. 
But have you ever applied that logic 
to feeding children? Can you cook for 
two or three children with the same 
amount of gas as for one? The amount 
of food eaten by a child from one to 
three years of age has no apparent ef- 
fect on gas consumption. However, 
when there are two or three in this age 
group the consumption is increased. 
Thus the size of the family has a di- 
rect relation to the amount of gas con- 
sumed. Table I illustrates this point. 

Mothers who constantly watch the 
budget with one eye have learned the 
economy of keeping the flame no 


TABLE 1 
CONSUMPTION AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER MEAL PER DAY 








Monthly Gas 
Consumption Breakfasts 
Cu.Ft. Per Day 


Ave. No. 


Ave. No. Ave. No. Total Ave. 
Lunches Dinners No. Meals 


Per Day Per Day Per Day 





12 300 2.41 
58 400 2.63 
91 500 2.90 
107 600 3.01 
89 700 3.36 
77 800 3.71 
49 900 3.81 
24 1000 4.37 
10 1100 5.10 
7 1200 5.00 
5 1300 5.40 


1.50 2.41 6.32 
1.81 2.55 6.99 
1.96 2.85 7.71 
2.05 3.01 8.07 
2.37 3.41 9.14 
2.84 3.71 10.26 
2.85 3.81 10.47 
3.17 4.37 11.91 
3.40 5.10 13.60 
4.20 5.00 14.20 
3.80 5.40 14.60 








Average 2.65 cu.ft. per person per meal. 


higher than is necessary for required 
results. They are inclined to feel that 
their ‘teen age daughters who are just 
learning to cook will eventually learn 
to curtail the waste of too high a flame 
or too early lighting of the burner. 
Such is the wisdom of experience! 
However, even in those cases where 
the majority of the meal preparations 
are being done by the daughters under 
their mothers’ supervision, the increase 
was not large. One hundred cubic 
feet per month was the most and that 
occurred in only four instances. 

We also found that in cooking, the 
honeymoon is apt to last longer than 
in any other field of housekeeping. It 
also, apparently, takes the bride with- 
out children about four years to learn 
how to get the most for‘her food dol- 
lar. Only after that length of time 
does she learn to bake and cook appe- 
tizingly the less tender cuts of meat 
and only then does the couple stay at 
home for Sunday dinners and enter- 
tain to any extent in their own homes. 

Of course, there is also the fact 
that young wives have many social ac- 
tivities which take them out of the 
home and they form the habit of pre- 
paring the more expensive and quickly 
cooked foods. They are given to fry- 
ing and to opening cans. Week-ends 
they may be “visiting Mother and 
Dad.” 

Small children make a change in 
food habits in the home. In order to 
eliminate unnecessary work the house- 
wife uses her oven more frequently 
for whole meals, or she turns to slow 
cooking one dish meals on top of the 
range. Mothers carefully plan their 
meals so that all food preparation can 
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be done while the babies are having 
their afternoon nap. Oven and one 
dish meals eliminate last-minute con- 
fusion and rush. They give, as one 
customer put it, “‘a semblance of peace 
when my hubby arrives.” 


Broiler Education Necessary 


The tremendous educational work 
on proper cooking methods and their 
influence on health, which is being car- 
ried on by women’s magazines, home 
economics pages in the newspapers, 
and home service departments, is grad- 
ually having an effect on the house- 
wife. However, in the case of the 
broiler a great deal more effort needs 
to be put forth. Out of 529 women 
interviewed only 111 use their broilers 
once a week or more. Sixty-nine 
women have never used the broiler ex- 
cept for making toast. A large family, 
low-income family, or both, automati- 
cally curtails the use of the broiler. 
There are two reasons for this. Broil- 
ing, they feel, requires the more ex- 
pensive cuts of meat and the broiler 
is not large enough to do the entire 
cooking in one operation. This group, 
of necessity, uses cheaper cuts of meat 
which require long, slow cooking. 
Cooks who have been forced because 
of diets to use broiled foods continue 
to use this method even when it is no 
longer necessary because they find fried 
foods are unpalatable. 

Other reasons for lack of broiler 
usage are: 


1. “I do not know how to use it.” (Many 
persons did not understand the neces- 
sity of the full flame in broiling and 
failed to open the oven door, thus allow- 
ing the regulator to cut down to by-pass, 
which accounts for the complaint that 
foods are hard and dry.) 
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2. “The broiler is too messy to clean.” 
(The familiar cry heard much too often. 
It is amazing how many did not know 
that the broiler door dropped and it was 
possible to remove the broiler pan. A 
young matron said that her husband 
loved steaks, but the broiler ‘smelled 
so” that she had given up its use. She 
had been in the apartment a year and 
never once removed the broiler pan to 
clean it.) 

. “We have never eaten broiled foods.” 
(This seems incredible but logical when 
one considers the fact that they are not 
habitual restaurant diners and that the 
majority of their homes had _ been 
equipped with the older style ranges. 
“It's so much easier to slap a steak in 
the skillet, why bother with the broiler?” 
This remark was a typical one.) 


. “My husband is a queer eater and doesn’t 
like broiled foods.” (However, we 
strongly suspected that this was a wife’s 
excuse to cover up her own shortcom- 
ings in using the broiler. There were 
times when we felt that the women were 
not perfectly frank but only too human 
in their desire to make an impression.) 


One hundred fifty-seven families 
use the oven more than any other part 
of the range. Of this group the aver- 
age family consists of 3.02 persons 
with an average gas consumption of 
754 cu.ft. per month. These housewives 
declared it more convenient, time-sav- 
ing and healthful to use oven cookery. 
Only one housewife out of every 19 
bakes bread for her family. The ma- 
jority of bread baking is done by the 
housewife of Polish or Slovak extrac- 
tion. The German housewife turns 
to yeast kuchens and quick coffee cakes. 
There is an even distribution of cake 
and cookie baking among this entire 
group. 

The oven and top burners share 
equally in 164 families. Of this group 
the average family is 3.57 with average 
consumption of gas 738 cu.ft. per 
month. 

With 209 families, the top burners 
are the most used part of the range. 
Included in this group are those who 
use the oven only once a week or every 
two weeks (chiefly for roasts) and the 
broiler only occasionally. The average 
family in this group is 3.32 and the 
consumption 608 cu.ft. We found one 
oven so full of dust that the burner 
wouldn't light. The housewife ex- 
plained that she had never opened the 
oven door since she moved in two years 
before. Of the group sixty have some 
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type of heavy aluminum cooking ware 
which was sold to them on the promise 
of decreasing gas bills. In the few 
cases where women have actually kept 
track of their bills prior to using the 
aluminum utensils and afterwards they 
have found no difference unless bak- 
ing was done on the top burners in 
an aluminum utensil. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF COOKING 
ON RANGE 


BROILER: Families 
Used once or more a week in 111 
For toast only in 69 

OVEN AND TOP BURNERS: 

Used about equally in 164 

OVEN: 

Most used part of range 157 

TOP BURNERS: 

Oven used once a week or less 209 


The average consumption of all families 
was 636 cu.ft. per month. 


From this table it can be seen that 
more education is necessary in the ad- 
vantages of food prepared by modern 
gas range cookery. This can be done 
only by constant education. Women 


with young children are more open to 
education along this line because of 
the convenience and ease of oven-food 
preparation. 

There were people who had never 
used oven heat regulators and a large 
number who had not known how to 
use their broilers. The chief misun- 
derstanding in the use of the regulator 
was the cutting down of the flame. 
This, while it did not frighten them, 
did lead them to believe something was 
wrong so they would turn the regula- 
tor up again until the flame reached 
full height. This procedure continued 
with resultant burned food. Women 
expressed appreciation of our service 
and showed a genuine desire for in- 
formation on modern methods of cook- 
ery as well as instruction on the more 
complete use of their ranges. 

There is a certain amount of mov- 
ing out of the government projects 
which will increase with rising in- 
comes. Some families are still going 
ing to rent, but the large majority are 
going into homes they are building. 





Try This in Your Thanksgiving Window 


bel 


Last year George M. Sheets, sales supervisor, lowa City Light and Power Company, bit 

upon this novel idea for attracting attention and selling the economy of modern gas cookery. 

A twelve-pound turkey with all the trimmings was cooked in the display window and a 

contest was held in which people guessed how much it cost to roast it. Guesses ran all the 

way up to fifty cents. The contest was won by Mrs. E. Y. Sangster who guessed 61/2 cents and 
walked off with the roast turkey as first prize 
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GAS, PLASTICS AND 


T was the 15th of September, 1940. 

For three months following the 
cataclysmic collapse of France the 
tempo of the Battle for Britain had 
been gradually increasing until, on that 
day, it reached a climax of 400 Nazi 
planes attacking London. The dogged 
R.A.F., in an amazing show of 
strength, downed forty-three per cent 
of the invaders and forced the remain- 
der to flee back to their airdromes, “‘a 
shattered and disorganized Armada.” 
In an official account of the fighting of 
that day, a British pilot describing the 
end of a battle with a Messerschmitt 
109 says, “I saw his perspex burst and 
the enemy aircraft spun down.” 

Thus, with official blessing, there 
entered into the British military vo- 
cabulary a new word, perspex, mean- 
ing airplane windscreen. Whence 
came this term? It is the trade-name 
of a British product, equivalent of 
“Lucite” or “Plexiglas,” and its use in 
this manner, although it may not cor- 
respond with customary trade-mark 
practice, is tacit acknowledgment of 
the increasingly important réle that 


* Industrial Fellow of the Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Co., Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 





Turning, boring and cutting a segment from a 
large fabric-base laminated tube for use as an 
electrical insulating coil form (Courtesy of Bake- 
lite Corp.) 


NATIONAL DEF 


By REGINALD L. WAKEMAN* 


plastics have assumed in modern war- 

Numbered among the manifold 
ways in which the gas industry is con- 
tributing to our National Defense Pro- 
gram is the supply of essential raw 
materials for plastics production. Phe- 
nolic resins like “Bakelite,” polyam- 
ides like “Nylon,” and alkyds like 
“Glyptal” look to light oil and tar 
acids for their being. Methacrylates 
such as “Plexiglas,’’ vinyl resins such 
as “‘Vinylite,” and synthetic rubbers 
like “Buna” are children of natural 
gas or refinery gas, while “Neoprene” 
is born of coke. These are but a few 
examples. Scarcely one among the 
purely synthetic resins and not many 
even among the semi-synthetics are in- 
dependent of raw materials which the 
gas industry supplies in part. How 
then are plastics and through them, 
gas, aiding National Defense ? 


Plastics in Armaments 


There are two principal ways. In- 
numerable articles required for the 
manufacture of modern implements of 
war are made of them. Likewise of 
prime importance is their use in non- 
defense applications where they can be 
substituted for strategic metals, rubber, 
and silk vitally needed for armaments. 
So great is the demand that synthetic 
resin molding powders, in general, 
have been placed under priorities. 
“Koroseal”” and those grades of “Vi- 
nylite’’ which contain over 90 per cent 
of vinyl chloride are also on the man- 
datory list. Indeed the entire current 
production of polyvinyl chloride, total- 
ling about 8,000,000 pounds per year, 
is insufficient to meet the requirements 
of military needs, such as insulation 
for electric cables for the Navy. 

There are hundreds of applications 
of synthetic resins and plastics in the 
equipment of the armed forces of the 
United States. Aircraft is an excellent 
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Dr. Wakeman pointing to plastics made 

from gas industry materials—during an 

address before the Technical Section at the 
1940 A. G. A. Convention 


example. Most conspicuous are trans- 
parent methacrylate and cellulose ace- 
tate housings enclosing combat sta- 
tions, bridge, cockpits, and bombardiers’ 
compartments. The low density of 
these transparent plastic windshields 
conserves weight, permitting heavier 
loads of bombs than would be feasible 
with laminated glass. Although not 
bullet-proof, they will not shatter. 
High impact molded phenolics and 
acetates are invaluable in the housings 
for control devices and navigation in- 
struments. The dielectric properties 
of both molded and laminated phe- 
nolics are utilized at many points in 
radio transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment, direction finders, and ignition 
systems, while polyvinyl chloride is 
utilized for insulation in the distribu- 
tion of electric energy in modern 
planes such as the B-19 Douglas Super 
Bomber—of 7750 mile flying range. 
Because of their weight-strength 
ratio, laminated phenolics are fabri- 
cated into such vital airplane parts as 
pulleys, tracks, and fairleads for con- 
trol cables which pass to every part of 
the ship. Resin-bonded plywood, both 
phenolic and urea, is employed in 
molded and, especially, in flat sections 
for military aircraft construction. Light 
weight flooring, control surfaces, and 
leading edges of wings are standard 
equipment for many planes. The Glenn 
L. Martin Co. is equipping some 
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of its bombers with phenolic-bonded 
plywood bomb bay doors, fourteen 
feet in length and weighing 50 
pounds, built of poplar and mahogany. 
Millions of feet of flat resin-bonded 
plywood are reported to have gone 
into the construction of wings, fuse- 
lages, bulk heads, gusset plates, and 
interior surfaces of bombers, pursuit 
ships, and trainers for both the United 
States and Great Britain. Resinous adhe- 
sives are used in many other places, such 
as glued joints of ribs and propellers. 

Development of the “all-plastic”’ 
plane continues. The name is a slight 
misnomer as applied to resin-bonded 
plywood which is really constituted of 
only some 10 to 14 per cent of plastic. 
Several different ways of making such 
craft have been much publicized, al- 
though so far only a relatively small 
number of trainers have been success- 
fully built and flown. It is said that 
the Canadian Government has ob- 
tained exclusive rights in that country 
to the Vidal process. 


Synthetic Rubber in Aircraft 

Military aircraft also utilize synthetic 
rubbers in vibration-proof and bullet- 
proof gas tanks which permit long- 


range flights and afford protection 
against loss of fuel by puncture during 


way into booster tubes and detonation 
caps for bombs, and fuse well cups. 

The differing optical characteristics 
of methacrylate and cellulose acetate 
plastics have been judiciously com- 
bined in blackout truck lights for con- 
voy duty. Cellulose acetate is molded 
into eye-pieces for non-combatant and 
training gas masks, while methacrylate 
and vinyl resins may also be used for 
the same purpose. Eye-pieces of serv- 
ice gas masks are made of laminated 
glass containing a plastic interlayer be- 
cause of their greater resistance to 
scratching and dust accumulation. 
Other gas mask parts such as Y-tubes 
are likewise molded from plastics. 

Army chests, packing cases, field 
kits, pontoons, and all sorts of furni- 
ture for cantonments are made of 
resin-bonded plywood. Millions of 
feet of this material have been used 
in ship construction, especially in mo- 
tor torpedo boats. As bonding agents 
for fibrous insulating material, such as 
glass wool, synthetic resins are uti- 
lized in construction of both ships and 
army barracks. 

Protective coatings are of vast im- 
portance in preventing corrosion of 
steel, aluminum, magnesium alloy, and 
other surfaces in much of the equip- 
ment of the Army and Navy. Very large 


plastics in replacing metals essential 
for defense and in relieving shortages 
of natural rubber and silk. Utilization 
of synthetics in this manner has been 
going on in an exaggerated fashion for 
several years within the totalitarian 
powers whose entire autarchial econ- 
omy, since its inception, has been di- 
rected toward the ultimate goal of 
military conquest and aggrandizement. 
The superficial success in these coun- 
tries of an enforced program of re- 
placement of cheap metals and other 
processed natural materials by rela- 
tively expensive synthetic ersatz has 


volumes of oil-soluble phenolics and 
alkyds are employed for this purpose on 
everything from battleships to bombers. 

Still other military or semi-military 


aerial encounters. The British Minis- 
try of Aircraft Production emphasized 
the importance of this field last sum- 
met by assignment of a rubber expert 


Mine Safety Appliance “Skullguards” made of 
laminated phenolic, fabric base, were first de- 
veloped for use by miners. Similar hats are now 
used by firemen, oil well drillers, steel mill oper- 


to study American methods of pro- 
ducing “Thiokol” self-sealing gasoline 
tanks and oil-proof airplane parts. 
Applications of plastics in aircraft 
are particularly spectacular because of 
the leading réle which air power has 
assumed in modern warfare, but these 
synthetic products of chemical indus- 
try are no less important at a multi- 
tude of less conspicuous but vital 
points in other equipment of both 
Army and Navy. Phenolics are with- 
out equivalent as insulating materials 
in field and telephonic equipment and 
in electric control, light, and signal 
systems of tanks, trucks, submarines, 
and all other types of craft. Stocks for 
sub-machine guns are now molded 
from special phenolic plastics of high 
impact resistance, replacing selected 
walnut and facilitating mass produc- 
tion, dictated by the present emer- 
gency. Plastics have even found their 
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applications of plastics in this country 
and in England include resin-coated 
flying suits for high altitude aviators, 
parachutes of artificial silk, plastic-pro- 
tected ARP apparel and phenolic lami- 
nated helmets, molded luminescent 
switches for blackout service, and 
plastic dishes which, formerly outcasts 
of society in Britain, have lately 
proved a godsend in blitzed areas. 
Synthetic rubbers are also of versa- 
tile utility in the Army and Navy. 
Their minimum defense use is esti- 
mated at about 14,000,000 pounds per 
year. “Neoprene” was among the ear- 
liest materials placed under mandatory 
priorities control while other synthetic 
rubbers were not long in following. 


Applications in the Civilian Metal 
Replacement Program 


Second only in importance to their 
military application is civilian use of 
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ators, and, in England, by ARP wardens (Cour- 


tesy of Bakelite Corp.) 


Aircraft applications of laminated phenolics in- 
clude pulleys, various types of fairleads, propeller 
supports and cabin air controls (Courtesy Bakelite 


Corp.) 
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Plastics of various types can replace metals in such articles as fan blades, hair drier hoods, 

soap dispensers, vacuum cleaner nozzles and business machine housings, pictured above. 

The gun-stock is also made of plastic, being of German origin (Courtesy General Electric 
Co., from OEM) 














often resulted in emphasizing the réle 
which plastics can play as substitutes 
without due consideration of the false 
economy, geared to the machines of 
Mars, upon which much of this sub- 
stitution rests. The large-scale replace- 
ment of metal piping in ordinary 
plumbing and ventilating installations 
by “Vinidur’”’ or “‘Igelit’” tubing made 
from polymers or copolymers of vinyl 
chloride—product of an_ elaborate 
chemical metamorphosis of acetylene 
—or the replacement of metal gutters 
by woodwork lined with “Oppanol” 
—synthetic polymer of olefinic hydro- 
carbons—may assist in strengthening 
the military power of the Reich, but it 
contributes only negatively to its long- 
range economic life. 


Tailor-made for Certain Jobs 


In order to justify their permanent 
existence, synthetic resins must possess 
certain characteristics or combinations 
of characteristics not displayed by nat- 
ural materials. They can then do work 
which other previously available sub- 
stances cannot adequately perform. In- 
deed, as our knowledge of the chemis- 
try and physics of large molecules has 
increased, synthetics have at times been 
tailor-made for a given job, witness 
polyvinyl butyral safety glass inter- 
layer, such as ‘“Vinylite X.” 

The majority of so-called industrial 
uses of plastics are functional. Even 
before the present emergency such ap- 
plications amounted to some fifty per 
cent of the total production of the in- 


dustry, despite the popular notion that 
plastics are primarily used in making 
“gadgets.” Recent years have brought 
increased appreciation of the merit of 
plastics as engineering materials. 
Many far-sighted industries are in a 
particularly fortunate position today 
because, for several years, they have 
been carrying on research concerning 
the use of synthetic resins in their 
products. Although OPM last Febru- 
ary advised manufacturers to substitute 
plastics for metals wherever possible, 
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This chart traces the major steps in the 
production of Buna. Butadiene and acry- 
lonitrile are both derived from either nat- 
ural gas or refinery gases (Courtesy of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 
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it is probable that the majority of re- 
cent applications of this kind have thus 
far been made primarily by companies 
whose past research was already near 
fruition. 

Plastic washing machine agitators, 
for example, are a current innovation 
rooted in practical development which 
began fifteen years ago. This striking 
conservation of aluminum in a house- 
hold appliance represents a triumph 
for the plastics manufacturer, the phe- 
nolic materials employed being amply 
resistant to withstand the severe serv- 
ice conditions encountered. 

Laminated refrigerator door panels, 
combining the advantages of both phe- 
nolics and ureas and, more recently, 
melamines, are now well-known. They 
have proved to be the harbingers of 
plastic sealing frames, defrosting drip 
trays, and freezing compartment doors 
which, formerly of aluminum, have 
made their debut this year in poly- 
styrene and methacrylate. It has been 
estimated that plastics will be variously 
used in thirty-nine refrigerator parts 
by different manufacturers next year. 


Plastics Replace Metals 


Plastics have already been exten- 
sively utilized in the interior finishings 
of automobiles. Much has been said 
of the all-plastic car. Recent announce- 
ments by the Ford Motor Company in- 
dicate continuous progress in this di- 
rection, with the goal possibly in sight. 

Plastics can replace metals at many 
other points in non-defense applica- 
tions—in collapsible tubes, for exam- 
ple, which have been subjected to 
OPM orders requiring drastic curtail- 
ment of tin and aluminum going into 
their production. 

The present shortage of many of the 
more important classes of synthetic 
resins, is, however, exercising a fe- 
straining influence upon their whole- 
sale adoption. Although disconcerting, 
this situation may be a blessing in dis- 
guise, for it is certain that many im- 
proper or borderline applications 
would otherwise be adopted without 
trial, resulting in failures that would 
take years to live down. 

The actual volume of plastics 
molded in America is less than one 
per cent of the production of iron and 
steel, not to mention the aggregate of 
our other metals and alloys, such as 








Large polystyrene stanchion used to sup- 
port radio and antenna mast for fast can- 
non-carrying fighter planes being made in 
this country for the R.A.F. These stanchions 
are subject to extreme and rapid tempera- 
ture changes and must withstand terrific 
stresses. (Courtesy of Plastic Division, Erie 
Resistor Corp.) 


copper, zinc, brass, and aluminum. 
Therein lies one of the reasons for the 
present shortage. An industry already 
suffering from growing pains, placed 
under heavy military demands by the 
defense effort, could hardly be ex- 
pected to fill, immediately, all of the 
added requirements of a metal replace- 
ment program. There is little cause 
for wonder that a jam has occurred! 
New plants, however, are going up 
throughout the country—for “Res- 
inox’”’ in Massachusetts, ‘““Koroseal’’ in 
Kentucky, ‘Plexiglas’ in California, 
“Buna N” and “Butyl Rubber” in 
Louisiana. These are only a few of 
this year’s crop of factories now oper- 
ating or under construction. 

But the shortage lies not only in the 
synthetic resins themselves. Many of 
their intermediates are at a premium. 
Most acute of all has been the formal- 
dehyde situation. For several months 
there has been a shortage of this chem- 
ical, one of the essential intermediates 
in the synthesis of phenolic, urea, and 
melamine resins sold under such trade- 
names as ‘Bakelite,’ ‘‘Plaskon,” and 
“Melmac,” respectively. Indeed, on 
August 23 there went into effect an al- 
location program, promulgated by 
OPACS, sharply restricting civilian use 
of synthetic resins and plastics made 
directly or indirectly from formalde- 
hyde. Senior class A preference is di- 


rected for applications essential to the 
public welfare, such as public and in- 
dustrial light, heat, power, and water 
equipment, transportation equipment, 
fire-fighting and farm implements, oil 
well and marine applications, and 
grinding wheels. Automotive uses in 
passenger cars, radio cabinets, and 
household appliances are of secondary 
preference, while class C_ includes 
items deemed non-essential to civilian 
welfare during the present emergency, 
for which no preference is provided. 
Such articles, including advertising 
premiums, ‘‘juke boxes,” novelties, and 
toys, must be curtailed. 


Raw Materials from the Gas Industry 


It has been shown that the gas in- 
dustry plays an important part in sup- 
plying raw materials utilized in plastics 
manufacture. It can render valuable 
service in helping to relieve the pres- 
ent situation. Consider formaldehyde. 
Most of our supply is obtained by oxi- 
dation of methanol—synthetic wood 
alcohol—which, in turn, comes from 
water gas. Hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide, components of water gas de- 
rived from either coke or natural gas 
by reaction with steam, are catalytically 
converted to methanol in high pres- 
sure equipment which is not only suit- 
able for this reaction, but which can 
likewise be used to fix atmospheric 
nitrogen—a process of utmost impor- 
tance for the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Hence, a portion of the do- 
mestic methanol equipment has been 
transferred to this use (a situation 
which may be remedied to some ex- 
tent when synthetic ammonia plants 
now under construction come in). As 
a consequence, during the early part 
of 1941 methanol production lagged 
behind that of 1940 and this decline 
was reflected in formaldehyde, one of 
its principal derivatives. Even had pro- 


A display of articles made from methacrylate resin showing the versatility of this material (Cour- 


duction equalled that of last year, it 
would hardly have been sufficient for 
normal demands, because there has 
lately been a rapid increase in our 
yearly consumption, as shown by fig- 
ures for domestic production of the 
synthetic grade. 


Synthetic Methanol Production 
Year Production 
1934 12,534,000 gals. 
1935 18,047,000 
1936 25,563,000 
1937 31,814,000 
1938 26,031,000 
1939 34,256,000 
1940 45,968,000 


(During the same period crude methanol 
averaged about 4,500,000 gals. per year.) 


Formaldehyde production from nat- 
ural gas by direct oxidation might well 
help to alleviate its present tight con- 
dition. This operation is reported to 
be economically successful in the hands 
of an important Mid-Continent oil and 
gas firm and the product has already 
found its way in substantial volume 
into phenolic resins. 


Research Leads the Way 


Help may also come from another 
quarter. Manufacturers have em- 
barked upon programs of research to 
find new kinds of thermosetting plas- 
tics made, not with formaldehyde, but 
with other chemicals available in 
abundant supply from all-American 
sources. Given the wealth and va- 
riety of chemical species present in its 
many products, the gas industry should 
assume its share of responsibility—and 
profits—in the preparation and com- 
mercial production of plastics which 
will render unnecessary the use of ma- 
terials now under priorities or likely to 
be restricted in the future. 

Phenol and the cresols are likewise 


tesy of Réhm and Haas Co.) 

















tight. They are obviously necessary 
for the manufacture of phenolic resins. 
Phenol is probably one of the basic 
materials employed in the synthesis of 
“Nylon,” as well. The shortage of 
these chemicals has resulted not only 
because of their increased use in plas- 
tics, but also on account of their im- 
portance in explosives and, in the case 
of cresylic acids, because of decreased 
imports and lowered cresol and xylol 
content of tar produced this year in by- 
product plants operating primarily to 
make coke for the steel industry and, 
in so doing, using higher temperatures 
and shorter coking times than before. 
With the production of synthetic phe- 
nol from benzene by three different 
processes well established, its supply 
can be more readily expanded to meet 
increased demand than can that of the 
cresols. In both cases, however, the 
gas industry should find a good mar- 
ket and perform a patriotic duty by 
recovering as large a portion of its tar 
acids as possible. 

Benzene and naphthalene, also in- 
cluded among the by-products of the 
manufactured gas industry, are raw 
materials for maleic and phthalic an- 
hydrides, essential intermediates for 
alkyd resins used in enormous quanti- 
ties in the formulation of protective 
coatings. Phthalic anhydride, particu- 
larly, is scarce, rumor having it that 
large volumes of one of its derivatives, 
dibutyl phthalate, are going into ex- 
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plosives. Chemical plants have always 
had difficulty in meeting demands for 
phthalic anhydride, as can be judged 
from the fact that its production 
jumped from fourteen million pounds 
in 1933 to over forty-four million 
pounds in 1940. It is expected that 
manufacturing facilities will be in- 
creased again and the present difficult 
situation may therefore improve. As 
to raw materials, potential benzene 
and, especially, naphthalene recovery 
in this country has always been far in 
excess of that actually practiced. 

The gas industry, in both its manu- 
factured and natural branches, should 
play an increasingly important part in 
supplying larger quantities of raw ma- 
terials and intermediates required for 
the synthesis not only of phenolics, 
polyamides, ureas, melamines, and al- 
kyds, but also of almost all other plas- 
tics. Benzene and ethylene transformed 
to polystyrene, ethylene converted to 
polymers of vinyl and vinylidene chlo- 
rides or to ethyl cellulose and ‘“Thi- 
okol,” propylene changed into acetone 
and thence to methacrylates, cellulose 
acetate, and cellulose acetobutyrate, 
butylenes cracked and polymerized to 
synthetic rubbers, acetylene transmuted 
into numerous vinyl plastics—these 
production reactions are but a few of 
the chemical metamorphoses which 
lead from gas to modern plastics, in- 
dispensable in defense,’ vital in the 
Battle of Production! 
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A.G.A. Takes Steps to Insure Oil 
Supply for Gas Companies 


HE American Gas Association has been 

maintaining active contact with the 
proper government officials to insure that 
manufactured gas companies will be in- 
sured an adequate supply of oil during the 
emergency. The Association's representa- 
tives have been cordially received and it 
is believed that the gas industry’s problems 
and needs, as well as its essential place 
from the standpoint of national defense and 
public welfare, are understood, and the 
prospect of the industry being fully sup- 
plied appears definitely favorable. 

There have been the following recent de- 
velopments, since the original presentation 
of the matter in Washington by President 
Strickler: * 

The Petroleum Coordinator for National 


* See A.G.A. Montuty, July-August, page 244. 


Defense requested the American Gas Asso- 
ciation to furnish him with a list of gas 
companies operating in the eastern sea- 
board states, together with estimates of the 
quantities and grades of oil required by 
each during each month for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1942. Question- 
naires intended to secure this information 
have gone out from Headquarters, and re- 
plies came in quickly. 

Also at their request the Association 
prepared statements showing actual use of 
oil by the various companies in the af- 
fected area for the year 1940, and since 
prompt action seemed important, also fur- 
nished estimated quantities needed each 
month in each state for the twelve months 
from July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. 

These data were presented personally on 





August 25 to Dr. John W. Frey, Director 
of the Petroleum Marketing Committee. 

During the interview Dr. Frey expressed 
his belief that the country would be able to 
come through this emergency without seri- 
ous disruption in fuel oil use. As evidence 
of this he pointed out that no priorities on 
oil have been established; and that even 
the householder with the oil conversion 
burner has not been asked to go back to 
coal. The most critical period is likely to 
be late in 1942. However, Dr. Frey feels 
that essential industries will be fully sup- 
plied, and that the gas industry is definitely 
essential. 

Dr. Frey specifically urged that 
(1) Gas companies carefully avoid any 
panic or anything which might lead 
the public to become panicky. 
Gas companies continue to operate as 
heretofore, using the same general 
grades of oil. (Any saving in oil 
through the substitution of solid fuel 
or tar as boiler fuel will of course be 
welcome.) 


(2 
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Oil Situation Summarized 

An article in the September issue of the 
American Gas Journal which summarizes 
the oil situation, points out that the gas 
companies on the eastern seaboard used a 
total of 565,272,000 gallons of oil during 
1940 divided as follows: water gas produc- 
tion-—445,368,000 gallons of heavy oil, 96,- 
585,000 gallons of light oil; coal gas re- 
torts—97,000 gallons; boiler fuel—23,- 
222,000 gallons. This represents a small 
proportion of the total consumption of fuel 
oil. 

The American Gas Association is con- 
tinuing in active touch with the situation 
and will advise its membership of any im- 
portant change. Meanwhile it is suggested 
that 
(1) Each company receiving oil by sail 

consult the railroad company to make 
sure that no serious local delays due 
to congestion are to be expected dur- 
ing the coming winter. It is assumed 
of course that gas companies are main- 
taining close contact with the supply- 
ing oil companies. 

(2) If you have or are threatened with 
difficulty in securing oil deliveries, 
notify A. G. A. Headquarters. The 
Association's representatives are in di- 
rect contact with the proper authori- 
ties, and can get prompt and effective 
cor sideration and action. 


It is evident from contact with repre- 
sentatives of the government that the oil 
burner industry is fearful lest the gas in- 
dustry take from it a substantial part of 
its business during this period of threatened 
oil shortage, and supply such business with 
gas made in part from oil allotted to us on 
the ground that we are essential. 

It is probable that a substantial part of 
any business so obtained would be of a 
temporary nature. The Association's infor- 
mation letter of August 14 to member com- 
panies deals with the questionable desirabil- 
ity of such business from this standpoint. 
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Hot Water and Health... The Application 


of Pasteur’s Principles to 


Eating Utensils 





PART III 


HE American people know that 

the 1941 automobile goes more 
miles per gallon, costs half as much, 
and goes twice as fast as the 1931 
model, but the same people fail to 
realize that the automatic gas water 
heater has kept pace with the automo- 
bile industry and today is a more eff- 
cient appliance that costs a whale of a 
lot less to buy and to use and gives 
better service. 

Our industry, instead of selling cor- 
rect hot water service, has been guilty 
of passing by this important issue and 
attempting to sell low gas bills at the 
sacrifice of correct service. We kept 
away from correct temperatures because 
in our attempt to sell cheap merchan- 
dise we had to pamper the tank life. 
Those cheap heaters did not stand 
pasteurizing temperatures very long. 
In a survey I conducted in 40 homes 
the average temperature at the faucet 
was 110° F. and in everyone of these 
cases the customer was required, in 
order to get scalding water, to heat it 
on a gas range that has a much lower 
thermal efficiency than the automatic 
gas water heater. 


High Temperatures Mean Savings 
The truth of the matter is that high 
temperatures mean savings in more 
ways than one, because with high tem- 
peratures smaller tanks can be used. 
The best way to illustrate it is this: 
One cubic foot of manufactured gas, 
natural gas, and propane gas are all 
equal in size, but what a difference in 
performance. One cubic foot of pro- 
pane gas will do the work of 5 cubic 
feet of ordinary manufactured gas and 
yet they both go through the meter in 
cubic feet. Another example is a 
pound of dry ice and a pound of nat- 


* This is the third in a series of three articles 
on “Hot Water and Health” by Mr. Rohde. 
Preceding articles in the series appeared in the 
July-August and September issues of the 
MONTHLY. 
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ural ice, both weighing 16 oz. but what 
a difference in performance. 

At this time I want to revive the old 
term of ‘thermal gallon.’ A thermal 
gallon is 1 gallon of water raised 100° 
F. Using 40° F. inlet water as cold 
water and 140° F. outlet water, we 
find that to accomplish this requires 
100° rise in water. A gallon of wa- 
ter thus heated would be equal to 1 
thermal gallon. A 20-gallon heater 
heating water from 40° F. to 140° F. 
could be described as containing 20 
thermal gallons. If the water, how- 
ever, was raised from 40° to 180°, 
which is 140° rise, everyone of those 
gallons would be equal to 1.4 thermal 
gallons. Thus a 15-gallon heater heat- 
ing water from 40° to 180° would con- 
tain 15 x 1.4 or 21 thermal gallons. Such 
a heater, even though it be smaller in 
size, would out-perform the 20-gallon 
heater carrying water at 140° F. Using 
a smaller heater, a much better quality 
could be purchased in the 15-gallon 
size than could be in the 20-gallon for 
the same amount of money. This 
would result in longer life, conse- 
quently better customer satisfaction. 


A. G. A. Project Cited 


This is economy in more ways than 
one because, contrary to public opinion, 
high temperatures reduce gas bills 
rather than increase gas bills. The 
American Gas Association in Industrial 
Series Water Heating, page 41, Chart 
No. 11, shows a reduction in gas for 
heating water when temperature was 
raised from 120° to 170° of approxi- 
mately 27.7%. In the newest book 
published by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, ‘Fundamentals of Domestic 
Gas Water Heating,” Bulletin No. 9: 
“Compensating factors tending to off- 
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set increased heat losses during standby 
produced by higher stored water tem- 
peratures are the increased heat content 
of the water available and the apparent 
tendency of increasing water tempera- 
ture at the fixtures to discourage waste- 
ful usage.” It is from the economy stand- 
point that leading hotels throughout 
the country use scalding temperatures. 

The American Gas Association in 
Bulletin No. 9, Page 144, says, ““How- 
ever, a complete analysis of the prob- 
lem indicates that an entirely separate 
field exists for increasing service eff- 
ciencies other than improvement of 
thermal efficiency or standby loss charac- 
teristics of heaters. That field is the more 
accurate sizing of automatic storage 
heaters to fit given service requirements. 


Heater Efficiencies 


Unquestionably, many such heaters 
are installed and producing hot water 
at over-all heater efficiencies of less 
than 40%, neglecting piping losses 
and gradual reduction in heater effi- 
ciency over a period of time due to 
liming, etc. The same service in most 
instances could be delivered with over- 
all heater efficiencies well above 50% 
by storage water heaters having the 
same thermal efficiency and standby 
loss characteristics but smaller capaci- 
ties. Such a difference, if it can be 
widely effected, would probably ac- 
complish more in the general improve- 
ment of economy of gas hot water serv- 
ice than could any reasonable advance 
in thermal efficiency or standby loss 
characteristics over contemporary levels. 

Tests by laboratories of national im- 
portance show that by using smaller 
heaters with higher temperatures, econ- 
omies in gas consumption of 3314% 
can be experienced, using 40 gallons 
of water per day. These savings at 
even the cheapest gas rate in America, 
when applied on F.H.A. loan on new 
homes, will finance almost a $100 dif- 
ference in price. An article that I have 














which was taken from the October is- 
sue of American Builder shows that it 
pays to buy the best water heater for 
new homes because the saving to the 
home owner may result in a fuel sav- 
ing of from $1.00 to $5.00 per month. 
If every home builder knows the fact 
that he could enjoy the finest water 
heater and the savings in gas would 
more than pay the additional monthly 
F.H.A. cost there would not be a 
builder in America who could get away 
with installing cheap water heaters. 

For the practical man who likes to 
be shown, we have a story of profit 
and economy that will convince even 
the most skeptical buyer, because it is 
based upon facts and backed up by the 
highest authorities in the land. 


Comfort and Convenience 

The Niagara Hudson Power Com- 
pany in conjunction with Architectural 
Forum and Woman's Home Companion 
made an extensive survey throughout 
its territory asking everyone to name 
the home appliance that he regarded 
as number one for convenience. Be- 
lieve it or not, 43% placed automatic 
hot water service first. It was ahead 
of mechanical refrigeration and ahead 
of oven heat controlled cooking. 


Performance 


People buy vacuum cleaners that cost 
more than brooms because they per- 
form better. Washing machines cost 
more to buy and operate than a wash 
board and tub, but they perform better. 
1.E.S. lights with 300 watt bulbs cost 
a whole lot more to operate than the 
old 50 watt bulb in floor lamps, but it 
performs better. 

Cleaning is a big job. In the aver- 
age home per year someone has to 

1. Wash an acre of dirty dishes 

2. Launder 3 miles of clothes 

3. Scrub 5 miles of floor 

4. Wash a mile of glass 

5. Shave 36,000 square inches of face 

Hot water in the pasteurizing zone 
performs this cleaning job from 2 to 
20 times faster than cold water. 


Pride 

The family that owns a gas water 
heater has something to be proud of. 
This kind of hot water promotes clean- 
liness because it is always clean itself. 
Parents are proud of their children 
when they are clean, and children are 





proud of their parents and home when 
cleanliness reigns. Cleanliness creates 
self confidence, which is one of the 
finest assets a person can have. Cleanli- 
ness, said John Wesley, is next to God- 
liness, and Wedgewood said, “Yes, and 
sometimes it is next to impossible.” 


Style and Appearance 

Bathroom fixtures and kitchen equip- 
ment are purchased because they have 
modern style and appearance. You 
wouldn't be proud of your water heater 
if you and your friends were able to 
see it every time you opened the hot 





water faucet. Since kitchens have gone 
modern, a beautiful new gas water 
heater with white porcelite finish and 
chrome trim in a compact form will 
improve the appearance and be in keep- 
ing with all of the other appliances in 
a modern kitchen. 

The water heating business is fast 
approaching big business. On a meter 
basis, gas water heating is rapidly ap- 
proaching the volume of refrigeration. 
In addition, most homes now enjoy 
modern refrigerators and a modern 
range, and the next logical step is an 
automatic gas water heater. 





Gas Men Face Cave-in Emergency with 
Skill and Daring 


ACED with a 

critical situation 
on the night of Au- 
gust 26 when three 
gas mains broke fol- 
lowing a cave-in 
brought about by a 
severe rainstorm, the 
employees of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company responded 
with remarkable eff- 
ciency and dispatch. 
Not only was the 
regular emergency 
force on the job but volunteers unaccus- 
tomed to such work gave enthusiastic help 
which earned them the thanks of President 
Clifford E. Paige and the community. 

The following account of the accident 
was given in the company’s magazine by 
Clarence S. Goldsmith, assistant engineer of 
distribution in charge of mains and services: 

“On Tuesday night about 8 o'clock, dur- 
ing a severe rainstorm, a section of Pitkin 
Avenue at the intersection of Autumn Ave- 
nue caved in—probably as the result of 
rainwater undermining the shoring of a 
subway construction job. Portions of the 
heavy plank decking on Autumn Avenue 
collapsed, producing a huge crater. Water 
mains and sewers broke, flooding the crater 
with water. Three gas mains broke, per- 
mitting gas to escape at the rate of 1,- 
000,000 cubic feet an hour. 

“Telephone and power lines collapsed, 
adding new hazards. In the midst of all 
this disorder, the gas caught fire. The gas 
poured from a 24-inch high-pressure main, 
from a 20-inch by-pass connected to the 
24-inch main, from both ends of a 12-inch 
low-pressure main, and from both ends of 
a “-inch low-pressure main. 

“The resulting emergency probably was 
the equal of any which Londoners have 
been called upon to face in recent months. 


C. S. Goldsmith 


It demanded the immediate and efficient 
mobilizing of the forces of all utilities, in- 
cluding Brooklyn Union. 

“The first task of this company’s forces 
was to stop the flow of gas. This was 
done by closing the nearest valves on the 
high-pressure mains and by bagging and 
capping the low-pressure mains. Before the 
bagging and capping operations could be 
performed, excavations had to be dug at 
points some distance from the crater, be- 
cause of the intense heat generated by the 
burning gas. 

“The speed with which this job was 
done amazed even those who know, from 
past experience, that gas men ‘always come 
through.” Despite the enormous difficulties 
—which were complicated by the fact that 
telephone service was disrupted for several 
blocks around—the flow of gas was quickly 
stopped, except for a small amount which 
continued to leak past a valve in the 24- 
inch main. 

“The second task for Brooklyn Union 
men was to restore service to the 165 cus- 
tomers whose meters had been shut off. 
The dispatch with which this job was done 
is best revealed by the statement that serv- 
ice was restored within 24 hours to all ex- 
cept five customers. (In these five cases, 
the premises were locked, and the customers 
appeared to be out of town.) 

“Much of the credit for noteworthy 
performance of Brooklyn Union in this 
emergency situation is due to the many 
employees who, on learning that a gas 
main had broken, hurried to the scene and 
volunteered their services, offering to do 
whatever work was needed. 

“The volunteers included not only mem- 
bers of the Distribution Department, but 
also many from other departments, some 
of whom normally work at desks and are 
unaccustomed to physical work. All pitched 
in and performed the tasks to which they 
were assigned with courage and energy.” 
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R. E. Ramsay Heads New Haven Gas 
as H. R. Sterrett Retires 


AROLD RR. 

STERRETT, 
president and a di- 
rector of the New 
Haven Gas Light 
Co. and a vice-pres- 
ident of the Con- 
necticut Gas and 
Coke Securities Co., 
has retired from ac- 
tive business because 
of ill health, He 
will be succeeded 
Oct. 1 by Robert E. 
Ramsay, of Phila- 


H. R. Sterrett 


delphia. 

Mr. Sterrett was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1911 and im- 
mediately entered the employ of the Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Co., a subsidiary of 
the United Gas Improvement Co. He also 
held executive positions with the Counties 
Gas and Electric Co., Ardmore, Pa., and 
the Des Moines Gas Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, before coming to New Haven. 

He went to New 
Haven in 1929 and 
has always taken a 
prominent part in 
business and civic 
affairs of the city. 
He has held many 
responsible positions 
in associations iden- 
tified with the gas 
industry, having 
served as president 
of the New Eng- 
land Gas _ Associa- 
tion and as presi- 
dent of the Mid West Gas Association. 

He is a member of the American Gas 
Association, New England Gas Associa- 
tion, Guild of Gas Managers, the Society 
of Gas Lighting, Connecticut Gas Lighting 
Association, the Connecticut Society of 
Civil Engineering, the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce, director New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce, trustee of the Connec- 
ticut Savings Bank, director of the Hart- 
ford Gas Co., director of the Y.M.C.A., 
and a member of the Quinnipiack, Gradu- 
ate, New Haven Country and Rotary clubs. 

Mr. Ramsay, who succeeds Mr. Sterrett, 
will bring to New Haven almost 32 years’ 


Robert E. Ramsay 
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experience in the operation and manage- 
ment of gas properties, having been asso- 
ciated with the United Gas Improvement 
Co. and many of its operating companies 
since 1910. 

The operations of the New Haven com- 
pany are not new to Mr. Ramsay as he has 
been active in a consulting capacity in New 
Haven since 1927. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1890, he studied 
engineering at Drexel Institute, and busi- 
ness administration at Temple University, 
before becoming associated with the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co. in 1910. In 1912, 
he moved to South Bend, Ind., as indus- 
trial engineer for the Northern Indiana 
Gas and Electric Co. Following this he 
was actively interested in the operation and 
management of gas properties in New 
York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, Florida, and in many 
other cities in states principally in the 
eastern part of the country. 

Since 1917 Mr. Ramsay has been lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, actively advising 
and consulting in the operation of gas prop- 
erties in many states in the East. 

For many years Mr. Ramsay has been an 
active figure in national gas industry af- 
fairs through his active participation on 
many committees of the American Gas As- 
sociation. These have included the impor- 
tant rate structure committee and commit- 
tees of the residential and industrial sec- 
tions of the Association. At present he 
heads the national committee which is re- 
sponsible for the development of American 
standard requirements for installation of 
gas burning equipment in power boilers. 


Hirose Gets New 
McCall Post 


RTHUR P. HIROSE has been appointed 
director of promotion of McCall Cor- 
poration, publishers of McCall's, Redbook, 
Blue Book and other magazines, succeed- 
ing Don Parsons, who has resigned to be- 
come vice-president of Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. Mr. Hirose has been di- 
rector of market research for the McCall 
organization and will retain that position 
in addition to his new duties. 
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Patterson Promoted to 
Secretary-Treasurer 


REDERICK H. 

PATTERSON 
has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of 
the \Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Patterson has 
served as secretary 
of the company for 
the last nine years 
and now assumes the 
additional duties of 
treasurer, following 
the sudden death of 
John F. Clark, who had filled the latter of- 
fice since 1939. 

Mr. Patterson is a veteran of more than 
thirty years’ service with the Rochester 
company. He entered its employ as an 
accountant on January 1, 1911 and moved 
up through various posts in the financial 
and accounting departments. Mr. Patter- 
son began his utility career with the Ni- 
agara Falls Gas Company in 1905 and was 
auditor of the Buffalo, Lockport and Roch- 
ester Railway from 1908 to 1911. He is a past 
chairman of the A. G. A. Accounting Section. 

Other changes in the list of officers made 
by the R. G. & E. Board of Directors last 
month were the elevation of Harold W. 
Nichols from the post of auditor to the 
position of assistant treasurer and auditor. 
Paul J. W. Miller of the auditing depart- 
ment was promoted to the office of assist- 
ant secretary. 


F. H. Patterson 


Association Pays Tribute 
to Floyd Parsons 


HE Executive Board of the American 

Gas Association at its meeting in New 
York September 17 unanimously passed a 
resolution recognizing the great contribu- 
tion of Floyd Parsons to the gas industry 
and expressing profound sorrow at his pass- 
ing in New York City on August 7. The 
resolution read in part: 

“Floyd Parsons had many fine and gra- 
cious qualities enriched by a unique com- 
bination of genuine enthusiasm, persever- 
ance, and an unusual capacity for making 
friends. He was endowed with an undy- 
ing faith in the industry to which he dedi- 
cated his life..... 

“It was his constant effort to advance 
and improve conditions in the industry for 
which he labored so long. He made a con- 
tribution to the broader problems of living, 
and his forward thinking involved broad 
policies of research and better ways of do- 
ing things for the nation and for the world. 

“His loss will be keenly felt by the As- 
sociation, its directors and officers, because 
he had a sympathetic and ready response to 
their problems and was always eager to 
help in its forward movement. In his passing, 
the gas industry has lost a notable exponent 
and his friends, who were legion, have lost 
a loyal, inspiring and devoted companion.” 
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Pacific Coast Gas Association Holds 
Forty-Eighth Annual Convention 


N September 

10, 11 and 12 
the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association held its 
Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention at Hotel 
Del Monte in Del 
Monte, California. 
The program was 
designed to bring to 
the Pacific Coast 
gas industry all 
available informa- 
tion on the pressing 
problems of the 


R. S. Fuller 


moment. 

The effect of the defense program on gas 
companies and gas appliance manufacturers 
was discussed from different viewpoints by 
W. G. Vincent, vice-president of Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company; Geo. E. Frazer, 
counsel for the Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers; An- 
drew Kerr, California district manager for 
O.P.M., and Robert A. Hornby, president 
of the Association. 

The question of California gas supply 
and utilization in the face of tremendous 
demands now being made for the defense 
industry was presented by Roy A. Wehe, 
gas and electric engineer for the California 
Railroad Commission. 


Economic Effect of War Discussed 


The economic effect of the war in the 
defense program was discussed by Dr. W. 
W. Cumberland, economist for Welling- 
ton and Company, New York. 

The conception, finance and operation of 
The Institute of Gas Technology was pre- 
sented in detail by F. H. Lerch, Jr., presi- 
dent of Gas Companies, Inc., Herman 
Russell, president of Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation, and F. M. Banks, vice- 
president of Southern California Gas Com- 
pany. 

President Hornby expressed regret to all 
present for the unavoidable absence of Pres- 
ident Strickler, of American Gas Associa- 
tion, whose address was read by A. F. 
Bridge, of Los Angeles, a director of that 
organization. 

New officers elected were as follows. 


President—R. S. Fuller, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. 


Vice-President—F. M. Banks, Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co. 

Treasurer—D. G. Martin, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. 

Directors—O. R. Doerr, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.; D. H. Perkins, San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co.; F. A. Hough, South- 
ern California Gas Co.; C. O. Menig, 
Pacific Gas Radiator Co. 


Manufacturers’ Section 
General Chairman—C. O. Menig, Pacific 
Radiator Co. 
General Vice-Chairman—A. F. Rice, Occi- 
dental Stove Co. 


Heating Division 
Chairman—W. H. Johnston, Frazer & 
Johnston Co. 
Vice-Chairman—L. E. Mcllveen, Unimatic 
Heating Systems. 


Accessories Division 
Chairman—E. T. Howard, General Con- 
trols Co. 
Vice-Chairman—J. J. Delaney, Reliance 
Regulator Corporation. 


Range Division 
Chairman—Roy Ohnimus, Hammer-Bray 
Co. 
Vice-Chairman—W. M. Couzens, Gaffers 
& Sattler. 


Water Heater Division 
Chairman—E. S. Hoyt, Jr., Hoyt Heater Co. 
Vice-Chairman—G. M. McGaughey, Rheem 

Manufacturing Co. 


Miller Wins Day Medal 

At the banquet, which closed the Conven- 
tion, President Hornby announced that the 
Board of Directors had awarded the Addi- 
son B. Day Medal of Honor to C. O. G. 
Miller, chairman of the board of directors 
of Pacific Lighting Corporation. In an- 
nouncing the award President Hornby said, 
in part: 


“Whenever men gather together in joint 
enterprise, whether in business, in industry, 
or in politics, one requirement for success 
is leadership. There must be a leader. 
.... It is altogether fitting that at this 
meeting the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
should honor one of the greatest of these 
leaders and confer on him the highest 
award at our command—the Addison B. 
Day Medal of Honor. 

“One of the pioneers in both the gas and 
electric industries on the Pacific Coast— 


one of the founders and a Past President 
of our Association—a man who through his 
courage, understanding, personality and 
sound ability has been a leader not only of 
our industry but one of the builders of 
the entire industrial development in this 
empire west of the Sierras—C. O. G. Mil- 
ler, now chairman of the board of Pacific 
Lighting Corporation. 

“Illness prevents Mr. Miller being pres- 
ent with us tonight so I am asking LeRoy 
M. Edwards, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pacific Lighting Corpora- 
tion, to take charge of this medal in Mr. 
Miller’s behalf and transmit it to him as 
evidence of our appreciation of his con- 
tribution to the industry.” 


Other awards were as follows: 


A Gold Medal was awarded to Elting 
Henderson for his paper entitled ‘“Combus- 
tible Gas Mixtures in Pipe Lines.” 

Honorable Mention to the paper by P. E. 
Peckman, J. J. Pugh and E. C. Arnedt, all 
of Pacific Gas and Electric Company, en- 
titled ‘Forecasting Winter-day Load in a 
Natural Gas Territory.” This paper carries 
the exceptional recommendation that it be 
given consideration in the future for a 
Gold Medal citation as experience of its 
value may accrue. 

A Committee Award was given to the 
Committee headed by O. R. Doerr, of Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company, which com- 
mittee has prepared a training course for 
utility and dealer salesmen. 

The Basford Trophy awarded each year 
to the section judged to have best ful- 
filled its function went to the Sales and 
Advertising Section—O. R. Doerr, Chair- 
man. 

One popular feature of the convention 
was the second annual edition of the Manu- 
facturers’ Section Hi-Jinks. This year the 
manufacturers put on a burlesque of the 
popular radio program “Truth or Conse- 
quences’’—the victims being the sales man- 
agers of several of the Pacific Coast gas 
companies. Needless to say no one was 
permitted to answer his question correctly 
and all took the consequences. 

Attendance at the convention was 560, 
and all gas companies and appliance manu- 
facturers in the west were represented. 


Maryland Utilities 
Association 


WO hundred and sixty persons at- 

tended the mid-year meeting of the 
Maryland Utilities Association held Sept. 
5 and 6 at the George Washington Hotel, 
Ocean City, Maryland. 

A combined meeting of the Transporta- 
tion,.Gas and Electric groups was held Sat- 
urday morning, Sept. 6, at which national 
defense, chemical and other utility subjects 
were discussed by outstanding speakers. 
Saturday evening an informal banquet was 
held followed by an address by Dr. John 
L. Davis. Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon were devoted largely to swim- 
ming and fishing patties. 
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Mid-West Gas 
Association 


HE twenty-first annual gas school and 

conference, sponsored by the Mid-West 
Gas Association and the Engineering Exten- 
sion Service of Iowa State College, was 
held at Ames, Iowa, September 8-9-10. It 
was a most instructive conference and was 
attended by the largest number ever reg- 
istered for this event—reaching over the 
three hundred mark. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council 
held during the conference, it was decided 
to hold the thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of this association at Sioux City, Iowa, 
April 13-14-15. 


Plumbing and Heating 
Bureau to Meet 


HE annual meeting of the Plumbing 

and Heating Industries Bureau will be 
held Thursday evening, October 30, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. All members of 
the American Gas Association have been 
invited to attend this meeting which will 
be devoted to plumbing and heating prob- 
lems related to the national defense pro- 
gram. 

Officers of the Bureau are: president, 
George H. Dickerson, vice-president, the 
Mehring-Hanson Co., Chicago; vice-pres- 
ident, H. O. Nelson, president, Nelson Co., 
Detroit; treasurer, Frank B. Hackett, The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago; 
and secretary, Norman J. Radder, Chicago. 


Veteran Advertising 
Man Is Dead 


F. GARDI- 
. NER, veteran 
Chicago newspaper 
and advertising man, 
died September 4. 
Mr. Gardiner had 
been in ill health 
for the past two 
years. He was 54 
years of age. 

Starting his news- 
paper career in 
Kankakee, Mr. Gard- 
iner later became a 
reporter for the Chi- 
cago Evening Post and was subsequently 
on the editorial staffs of the Chicago Trib- 
une and Chicago Herald. During the World 
War, he was with the foreign cable serv- 
ice of the United States Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. 

For several years after the war, Mr. 
Gardiner was in charge of publicity and 
advertising for the Midland United Com- 
pany and he became advertising manager 
of Commonwealth Edison Company in 1935, 
resigning in 1939. He was prominent in 


E. Frank Gardiner 
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the activities of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association of which he was pres- 
ident for two years and American Gas 
Association. He was a past chairman of 
the A. G. A. Publicity and Advertising Sec- 
tion and a former member of the Associa- 
tion’s Advisory Council. 


Manufacturers Hear 
Government Speakers 


HE gas appliance and equipment in- 

dustry keyed to the increasing impor- 
tance of the industry in the National De- 
fense program, reviewed its progress at a 
general meeting of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Wednesday, September 17, at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

Three prominent government officials— 
two from the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and one from the United States De- 
partment of Labor—presented to the 200 
manufacturers and guests assembled at the 
luncheon meeting, an explanation of work- 
ings of various government agencies and 
bureaus in the defense program. The speak- 
ers included: W. O. Crabtree, district man- 
ager, Division of Public Contracts, O.P.M.; 
Phillip M. McCullough, Eastern Area Co- 
ordinator of the Priorities Division, O.P.M.; 
and L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator, 
Public Contracts Act, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Watson E. Derwent, president of the As- 
sociation, introduced the speakers. Mr. 
Crabtree, the first speaker on the program, 
outlined the government's effort to speed 
the subcontracting of defense orders, and 


W. O. Crabtree, O.P.M. priorities’ expert, 
speaking at the A.G.A.E.M. luncheon meet- 
ing. Also in the picture are, left to right: 
Phillip M. McCullough, O.P.M., W. E. Der- 
went, president, A.G.A.E.M., and L. Met- 
calfe Walling, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


reported that despite handicaps, tremen- 
dous progress has been made. 

Phillip M. McCullough, the following 
speaker, listed the responsibilities of a con- 
tractor working under priorities. 

Mr. Walling spoke in some detail about 
the procedure to be followed in connection 
with the wage determination in following 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healy Act. 
He emphasized that it was the policy of his 
office always to confer with representative 
members of management and labor to have 
their counsel from the start so that they 
would be able to participate in all the pro- 
ceedings and share in the final result. 

At a membership meeting following the 
luncheon, George E. Frazer, counsel for the 
association, discussed the effects on the in- 
dustry of the defense program. Mr. Frazer 
reported that the gas appliance industry has 
not yet been officially ordered to curtail 
production by the O.P.M. but that manu- 
facturers are finding it increasingly difficult 
to get raw materials and that the industry 
expects soon some form of curtailment. 





CON VENTION CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 6-10 National Safety Congress and 
Exposition 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


12-15 American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers 
Louisville, Ky. 


20-22 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIA- 
TION, ANNUAL MEETING 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


*week of 20 National Metal Congress & 
Exposition 
Municipal Auditorium, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


22-23 American Management Asso- 
ciation 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


30 Plumbing and Heating In- 
dustries Bureau 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


*A. G. A. Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit. 


NOVEMBER 
Nov. 13-14 Mid-Southeastern Gas Asso- 
ciation 
Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


DECEMBER 
National Industrial Council 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 


1942 
FEBRUARY 


Southern Gas Association 
Atlanta, Ga. 


APRIL 
Mid-West Gas Association 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Gas Meters Association of 
Florida-Georgia 
Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 13-15 


19-21 


27-30 














E.N. Kevcer, Chairman 


SECTI O Lyman L. Dyer, Vice-Chairman 
N O. W. Brewer, Secretary 














TAKE A DOSE OF INFORMATION 


from the Accounting Section at the October Annual Meeting 


ALL THE WALLOP of three-day sessions will be PACKED INTO TWO DAYS 


October 20th — October 21st 


Potent Pleasant Productive Program 


If ever there was a time when accountants—in fact all gas men—should know how to obtain the maxi- 
mum results with minimum effort, it is now. “Simplify Procedure—Increase Production,” is the demand 
of the day. Come to the ANNUAL MEETING and learn how to do more with less. How does our 
National Defense Program affect the accountant? 


Personnel—What changes may be expected? 

Customers Accounting—Is bi-monthly billing practicable? 
Credits—Gas and Merchandise. Federal Regulation “W.” 
Bad Accounts—Present and future. 

Customer Relations—Effect of National Defense policies. 
Free Service—Will this be limited? 

Allocating Costs—Is it Operation, Maintenance or Fixed Capital? 
Priorities— Accounting for. 

Property Records—Unit costs. Simplification. 
Depreciation—Regulatory Attitudes. 

Taxation—Revenue Act. Amortization. 
Insurance—Personnel. Property. War Risk. 


Sectional Vice-president E. N. Keller will hold one Business Meeting of his Section on Monday morning, 
October 20th. On Tuesday there will be a meeting of the Insurance Committee at 2:00 P.M. under the 
leadership of Reginald Fleming of New York; also seven Luncheon Conferences where members may 


discuss their pressing problems without reservation. 


THE LUNCHEONS 
Customer Accounting: Chairman, D. E. Maloney, Cleve- General Accounting: Chairman, O. H. Ritenour, Wash- 
land, Ohio. ington, D. C. 


Customer Collections: Chairman, Harold F. Quad, New- Property Records: Chairman, E. F. Wressel, Hammond, 


. Ind. 
och, A. J, Lanter, Hiebert &. CA, owen, Pi. J. Depreciation: Chairman, H. C. Hasbrouck, New York, 


Customer Relations: Chairman, Harry Jeffs, Far Rock- WN. ¥. 
away, N. Y. Taxation: Chairman, R. M. Campbell, New York, N. Y. 
BRING YOUR PROBLEMS TO THE LUNCHEONS GET YOUR TICKETS EARLY 
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SON! THIS Witt Alp 
youR, OPERATIONS 
AND HELP YOu TO 
Give BETTER SERVICE 
AT LESS COST. 

Now, OPEN WIDE. 
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SECTION 


R. J. RutHERFoRD, Chairman 
E. J. Bover, Vice-Chairman 
J. W West, Jr., Secretary 








Why a Certified Performance House Heating 
Equipment and Installation Program? 


T is somewhat 

out of order for 

me to discuss the 

benefits of a Na- 

tional Certified Per- 

formance Program 

for gas-fired heating 

equipment and Na- 

tional Certified in- 

stallation, as our 

company is not a 

large factor in the 

gas heating field, 

W. L. Seelbach but we have been 
building warm air 

furnaces for fifty-one years so we should 
have a fairly good knowledge of what has 
happened to warm air heat in that time. 
Warm air heat is the heat in a large per- 
centage of the houses in the United States. 
Let's start with the coal-fired pot-bellied 
base burner in the living room,—next came 
the cutting of a hole in the ceiling so as to 
lead some warm air into the upper cham- 
bers,—next came the hot air furnace with- 
out any or only one cold air return. For 
quite some years, this was the standard in- 
stallation and no improvements were made. 


Heating Development and Trends 


In about 1913 a definite trend was started. 
How many of you remember the pipeless 
furnace and its history? A good example 
was The Monitor Stove Company of Cin- 
cinnati which in 1915 started a tremendous 
selling campaign on these pipeless furnaces. 
The sales began in the West, swept East- 
ward and died out at Montauk Point on 
Long Island. The Monitor Stove Company 
started making a few thousand pipeless 
furnaces a year and built up to a volume of 
40,000 furnaces in each of the years of 1919 
and 1920. The pipeless furnace had run 
its course in 1921 and in 1923 The Moni- 
tor Stove Company had failed. The pipe- 
less furnace did some good to hot air heat- 
ing in the rural communities, but hurt the 
industry in the urban sections. The rea- 
son for this was that they did not do a 
good heating job 

Now there are a few pipeless furnaces 
being sold today that perhaps have their 
place. Incidentally, the gas floor furnace 


* Chairman, Gas House Heating and Air 
Conditioning Equipment Division, Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufa 
turers 


By W. L. SEELBACH* 


The Forest City Foundries Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


is an off-shoot of that original pipeless fur- 
nace. 

Next came the boom building years of the 
late 20's, contractors were putting up 
houses by the hundreds, and hot air fur- 
naces were being thrown in with the cheap- 
est possible kind of construction and in- 
stallation. Manufacturers cut prices to get 
business and an atrocious heating job de- 
veloped. These houses had no insulation 
and were poorly constructed. The result was 
a surge to wet heat and justly so because 
there was no one to protect the home buyer. 

I gave you the story on The Monitor 
Stove Company, but now let’s see what hap- 
pened to a second large furnace company. 
They were organized in about 1905, did a 
fair amount of business and made some 
profit from, say, 1911 to 1928 or 1929. The 
building boom was over, but they thought 
they were smart enough to corral all the 
remaining hot air heating business there 
was, so they decided to cheapen their instal- 
lation by having their furnaces installed 
with the cold air duct coming down the 
outside walls to within 18” of the basement 
floor. They sold a lot of jobs on that type 
of construction, but the next winter was a 
cold one and nearly everyone of those jobs 
was a trouble-maker, in fact their sales got 
to such a low point that they got into finan- 
cial difficulties and had to reorganize. In 
my mind you can blame it on trying to cut 
corners in doing a heating job. 

It wasn’t until the early 20's that the 
first major improvements on the standard 
type hot air furnace were made, and they 
were the making of a one-piece radiator and 
the construction that permitted ashpit and 
the feed section to come through the fur- 
nace front, making a considerably tighter 
and ash-proof furnace. This little advance- 
ment in construction came just before the 
first blowers were used. Whether the two 
had any relationship or not I don’t know, 
but the addition of the blower to the hot 
air furnace was after the feed section and 
the ashpit construction came through the 
front eliminating the possibility of dust 
ashes being blown through the house. 
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As the use of the blower with a hot air 
furnace became recognized as a better heat- 
ing system, the words “Hot Air’ were 
changed to “Warm Air’’ and correctly so. 
We all know that forced warm air heat 
or winter air conditioning has a definite 
appeal to the heat-minded public and when 
it is put in right, is the best heating job 
you can get. I mean that just as I say it be- 
cause there isn’t a manufacturer or a util- 
ity that puts in a forced warm air job cor- 
rectly that doesn’t get the very highest type 
of praise from every consumer that has one. 

Now somewhere along this time gas 
warm air furnaces became more popular. 
In the effort to sell gas, gas furnaces made 
a good outlet, so immediately manufactur- 
ers who never had any experience in heat- 
ing, and manufacturers who had experience 
in only wet heat, started to build, sell and 
install these furnaces. You can put a num- 
ber of utilities right along with them and 
say that they knew nothing of either forced 
or gravity warm air heat and how to han- 
dle it. The jobs that were put in were 
almost as bad as those installed in the old 
hot air days. 


Early Installations Poor 

These manufacturers and gas utilities 
that knew nothing of warm air heat hired 
boys for layout men and took their lay- 
outs for installation purposes. These in- 
stallations were terrible. Cold air returns 
and warm air ducts with practically no in- 
sulation were run through garages where 
the doors were standing open all winter 
long. Some installers have not to this day 
lived down some of this poor installation 
work. This was all in the beginning of 
forced, gas-fired warm air heat. Gas fur- 
naces and installations kept improving 
steadily until about two years ago when an- 
other building boom started. 

We seem to be drifting back to the hot 
air days of 1927 excepting, thank goodness, 
we have a blower on a furnace that is help- 
ing distribute the heat in spite of the poor 
duct installations. 

Due to the tremendous free advertising 
and sales promotion work that winter air 
conditioning has received, the buying pub- 
lic has been led to expect a good heating 
job, in fact a perfect one. As long as a 
furnace has a blower on it the public takes 
it for granted it is an air conditioning fur- 
nace and they look for what they were told 
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they could get in the line of perfect heat. 
Due to the poor installations today there 
is going to be a trend, and the trend is 
not going to be that warm air heat is going 
back to wet heat, but the trend is going to 
be that, due to the tremendous publicity on 
winter air conditioning and the fact that 
there are some perfect installations of forced 
warm air furnaces, the long trend is going 
to go to oil heat. The home owner is 
going to blame the gas utilities for their 
heating problems and high gas bills, and 
not the installer and the manufacturer. 

I have been discussing, perhaps too long, 
forced warm air heat. We have a lot of 
gas heating with gravity and you can do a 
good job with gravity heat if you will 
install it correctly and have correct sized 
unit. There is no reason why thousands 
of new homes should not have gravity type 
heat and be perfectly satisfied nor why 
many more hundreds of thousands of old 
homes should not be converted to either 
the gravity or the forced gas-fired warm air 
heat. 


High Standards Essential 

I have tried to show you a picture and 
give you some facts of the heating business 
—its developments and probable trends. 
Ninety per cent of the manufacturers want 
to build a first class gas-fired product and 
they want to see it installed in a first class 
way. They want to get a fair price for 
their gas furnaces. They want to be able 
to do a little research and development 
work, also National Advertising, and sup- 
port the National CP heating program. 
They want to look into this question of 
panel heating and keep abreast of the heat- 
ing developments, but you cannot do this 
with a cut-throat market. The manufactur- 
ers feel that the utilities must do their 
share in cooperating with them to see that 
the properly constructed and sized heating 
unit is used, and the proper installation is 
made. Now the manufacturer knows it is 
going to cost the gas utilities some money 
to police gas-fired warm air heating, but 
they expect them to do it. I have been a 
great believer and our company has always 
practiced it, that you cannot make money 
without spending some first. 

The potential market for gas-fired warm 
air heat is actually beyond comprehension. 
The Committee of Ten—Coal and Heating 
Industry, in their April, 1941 Information 
Bulletin, shows on reports supplied by 118 
manufacturers that there were $40,892,- 
606 worth of warm air furnaces sold last 
year as compared with $30,000,000 in 
1939. They state that it is estimated by 
various authorities in the Warm Air Fur- 
nace Industry that there were at least 
525,000 warm air furnaces of all types sold 
in 1940. It is said that new house con- 
struction took at least 325,000 warm air 
furnaces with 200,000 being replacements. 
Now of the approximately $41,000,000 
worth of warm air furnaces for 1940 about 
20% or $8,284,000 were gas-fired. 

Certainly the statements that I made 
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earlier that there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of replacement furnaces that the gas- 
fired warm air market could get was not far 
wrong, and you can get it if you go after 
it in the right way. You can lose it by 
failure in developing it correctly and that 
is the failure of getting the confidence of 
the home owner that he is getting and will 
receive a heating system that will give him 
automatic comfort heat. 

Let’s get together on the development of 
this tremendous available market,—the man- 


ufacturers to do their share, and the utili- 
ties should support and promote good heat- 
ing products and good installation with a 
National Certified Performance Program on 
gas-fired warm air heating and wet-heat, 
starting forward slowly and with the proper 
amount of caution but building up to a 
sales effort that will insure both the manu- 
facturer and the utility the heating market 
they are entitled to and the customer the 
service he wants. 
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CP Gas Range Manufacturers Introduce 
Unique Story Book Fall Campaign 


Cover of CP Range Planbook 


NEW and unusual theme for the pro- 

motion of CP (Certified Perform- 
ance) Gas Ranges will be introduced in the 
Fall sales promotion campaign, now in the 
mails to thousands of gas utility executives 
and dealer merchandisers throughout the 
United States and Canada, it was announced 
by the CP Sales Management Committee 
of the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 

Using the interesting story book tech- 
nique, while at the same time presenting 
in forceful and captivating style the CP 
merchandising story, both from the utility 
and dealer sales viewpoint, the campaign is 
considered one of the most novel and ex- 
traordinary direct mail promotions of its 
kind ever produced. 

The campaign portfolio starts out with 
the familiar story book beginning, “Once 
upon a time .. .” and continues in that 
style reciting the trials and accomplish- 
ments of a man who made his living selling 
appliances. The salesman’s wife finally sets 
him straight on what the American home- 
maker wants, pointing out that “1,742,000 
modern gas ranges were sold last year and 
not only that, but thousands bought the 
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very finest cooking appliance . . . the CP 
Gas Range!” 

The story leads up to a complete mer- 
chandising plan for gas utilities and deal- 
ers, and is filled with potent and forceful 
sales aids for salesmen. 


Regulations to Control 
Installment Credit 


HE Board of Governors of the Fed- 

eral Reserve System has issued regu- 
lations to control installment credit. The 
action was taken under authority of the 
President's Executive Order of August 9. 
The regulations took effect September 1 
and are applicable to a list of 24 consumer 
durable goods. Also contained in the reg- 
ulations are provisions governing certain 
modernization loans. 

The regulations permit an 18 months’ 
period for payment of all of the articles 
listed including mechanical refrigerators, 
ironers, cooking stoves, heating stoves, space 
heaters, room unit air conditioners, house- 
hold furnaces and heating units for fur- 
naces, water heaters, home air conditioning 
systems, etc. Minimum down payments on 
the articles above mentioned range from 10 
to 20 per cent. 

Administration of the regulations is 
through the 12 Federal Reserve Banks and 
their 24 branches, to which inquiries rela- 
tive to the regulations may be addressed. 
Registration forms required by the regula- 
tions have been prepared, and will be avail- 
able to registrants at Federal Reserve Banks 
and branches. 

The regulations provide for the registra- 
tion and licensing, by December 31, of all 
persons engaged in the business of making 
extensions of installment sale or install- 
ment loan credit, or engaged in the busi- 
ness of lending on the security of or dis- 
counting or purchasing obligations or claims 
arising out of such extensions of credi?. 

Copies of the regulations may be se 
cured from any of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and their 24 branches. They are en- 
titled “Consumer Credit—Regulation W— 
as adopted August 21, 1941.” 








C. F. Carter Dies 
in Nashville 


F. (NICK) 
. CARTER, op- 
erations manager of 
the Nashville Gas 
and Heating Com- 
pany, Nashville, 
Tenn., died in Au- 
gust following a 
brief illness. He had 
been connected with 
the Nashville util- 
ity since 1919. 

A native of Ma- 
con, Ga., Mr. Car- 
ter was graduated 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1910 
and became connected with The United Gas 
Improvement Company shortly afterward. 
During the World War he served as first 
lieutenant in chemical warfare, afterward 
returning to the Manchester, N. H., unit 
of the United company. 

Mr. Carter went to Nashville as an en- 
gineer and held that position until 10 
years ago when he became operations man- 
ager. 


C. F. Carter 


National Defense Slogan 


AS a national defense slogan, the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association has hit upon 
the following: 
ERICA’S B 

AME IG 
go® JOR; 
GUNS 
AIRPLANES 


SHIPS 


It tells a timely, hard-hitting story which 
suggests the “Big Job” slogan used in 
A. G. A. national advertising and is a hum- 
dinger for use in local company advertising 
during the emergency. Why not make it 
a part of your program “for the duration?” 
The P.C.G.A. has given permission for 


Background for Gas Range Sales 


Typical of the all-out promotion staged by the Atlanta Gas Light Company in its 13th an- 
nual Old Stove Round Up was the attractive window display shown above. As “woolly” 
a4 western panorama as ever greeted the eye is there in miniature. Taking two months to 
build, the window stopped traffic day and night after its installation. Walter Maurer, com- 
pany display manager, worked out the clever idea. To add dramatic realism, Mr. Maurer 
erected a loud speaker outside the window. As the train crossed the trestle shown at left 
it produced the characteristic “‘clickety-click” sound which was transmitted outside. The 
main sales floor was “dressed up” with realistic corrals, lariats, and salesmen were completely 
dressed in cowboy paraphernalia 
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Californians Capture CP Ranger Prizes 


INAL results recently released of the 

CP Ranger Club contest shows Cali- 
fornia Rangers leading the nation by cap- 
turing all twenty prizes in Division I of 
the three-month cumulative contest. These 
outstanding achievements were especially 
gratifying to the participating merchants 
and the utilities who sponsored the contest 
in their respective service areas. 

Now in its third year, the CP Ranger 
Club, which is one of the country’s leading 
sales fraternities, is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association to provide national 
recognition for outstanding sales achieve- 
ments by gas company salesmen, dealers 


and dealers’ salesmen in the sale of Certi- 
fied Performance Gas Ranges. The Cali- 
fornia contestants were in competition with 


Art Samman, right, is commended for bis 
in. winning first prize in the CP Ranger cm 
tive contest by Joseph M. Cullen, president, 


Francisco unit, Gas Appliance Society. Otheni 
the picture are, left to right: Charles R. Woods 
Frank Talcott, and Clifford Johnstone, managi 


the range salesmen in New York, Boston, 


anyone to use it. It first appeared on the 
Chicago and Philadelphia. All cash prizes 


cover of their convention program. 
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Canadian Exhibit Spurs CP Range Sales 


CP booth at Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, staffed by the Home Service Depart- 
ment, Consumers’ Gas Company. Left to right—Norma MacPherson, Mary MacPherson and 
Inez Somers, Director 
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director, P.C.G.A. 


were donated by the CP range manufac- 
turers of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers. Dealers and 
their salesmen became eligible to compete 
in the contest upon payment of the entrance 
fee by the utility company serving the area 
in which the dealer was located. Awards 
were determined by the officers of the CP 
Ranger Club based on reports from the 
various local Ranger Club representatives. 

One of the interesting results of the con- 
test was the fact that with only one excep- 
tion, nowhere in the nation except in Cali- 
fornia were prizes won by dealer salesmen. 
In California every prize winner was 4 
dealer salesman. 
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Fundamentals of Partial Combustion of Gas 
for Industrial Purposes 


T is a matter of 

record that dur- 
ing the first World 
War the use of gas 
for heating processes 
became an impor- 
tant factor in Amer- 
ican industrial life. 
It is also a matter 
of record that in the 
second World War, 
American industry 
finds in gas an in- 
dispensable tool for 
arming the forces 
of democracy and in maintaining economic 
production for civilian purposes. One only 
has to review the paper given by Franklin 
T. Rainey, 1940 Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section, at the last Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Gas Association, in 
which he outlined the part industrial gas 
is now playing or will fulfill in our national 
defense program, to appreciate the vital 
role gas now occupies in industry.* He 
brings out, for example, that while the 
business index of 1940 was below that of 
1929, the use of industrial gas increased 
50% during that period. We can justi- 
fiably take pride in the achievements Mr. 
Rainey so ably describes, and accept them 
as a challenge to redouble our efforts to 
assure continued progress in the industrial 
use of gas. 


R. M. Conner 


A. G. A. Research 

Research has been an important factor 
in the rapid increase in industrial gas usage 
between World War I and II. Leaders of 
the gas industry have been aware of this 
necessity for years. The American Gas 
Association through its Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research, of which F. J. Rut- 
ledge is Chairman, has promulgated re- 
search in various aspects of the industrial 
gas utilization field. Of the numerous prob- 
lems carried on under this committee's di- 


*See abstract, A. G. A. Montuiy, Nov., 1940, 
Page 379. 

+ Continuation of research on this project has 
resulted in data for considerably lower aerations 
than those reported herein. 

{The manufactured gases differed only in re- 
Spect to illuminants, carbon monoxide, ethane, 
and nitrogen content. Heating values were 544 
and 534 B.t.u. per cu.ft., respectively. Both had 
a specific gravity of approximately 0.4. 

§ Continuation of research on this project has 
resulted in data for considerably lower aerations 
than those reported herein. 
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rection, none is more interesting or holds 
more promise of being integrated with our 
future progress than that being conducted 
currently at the Association’s Testing Lab- 
oratories on partial combustion of gaseous 
fuels. 

What prompted this research program? 
It has been fully recognized that in many 
modern heat-treating processes, a controlled 
heating atmosphere is essential because of 
a need for exact oxidizing, reducing, or 
neutral conditions. The simplest and most 
efficient method of establishing this con- 
trol with gas is to design equipment which 
will not only supply heat necessary for 
the desired reaction, but will also surround 
the work with gaseous constituents in the 
proportion required for consummation of 
the heat-treating process. 


Fundamental Knowledge Needed 

Heating operations are relatively simple 
if oxidizing atmospheres are desired. Com- 
plete combustion of fuel gas is easily and 
efficiently maintained with a controlled 
quantity of excess air, part or all of which 
may be injected either as primary or sec- 
ondary air. Where reducing or neutral at- 
mospheres are desired, the problem becomes 
more complex. There are many industries 
where these atmospheres are successfully 
utilized, but basic principles of the combus- 
tion process are less completely understood 
than for combustion under oxidizing condi- 
tions because methods were developed by 
trial and error. Consequently, some of the 
information published on this subject ap- 
pears to be incomplete, and attempts to 
duplicate successful processes often meet 
with failure due in many cases to ignorance 
of the basic principles involved. It was 
this obvious lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge which prompted the Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research to authorize and 
direct research in reducing atmospheres pro- 
duced by combustion of fuel gases. 

Results of research conducted on this 
problem at the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories have revealed that for 
a given fuel gas, composition of flue prod- 
ucts may be varied over a wide range by 
limiting the air required for combustion. 
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For example, when such air supplied with 
natural gas was reduced from 100 to 67%+ 
of that required for complete combustion, 
CO: concentrations in flue products dropped 
in direct proportion to air decrease from 
12.1 to 6.4% of the total dry flue products, 
water formed also decreased from 22.1 to 
18.0%, CO increased from less than 0.1 
to 8.8%, and hydrogen increased from less 
than 0.1 to 9.0.% Although free oxygen 
was present at 100% aeration to an extent 
of 0.35% of the total dry flue products, its 
concentration decreased to a minimum of 
0.05% at 95% aeration, and increased very 
slightly as aeration was further decreased. 
Free hydrocarbons did not appear in flue 
gases until combustion air was reduced be- 
lov’ 80%. As combustible limits were ap- 
proached at lower aerations, however, meth- 
ane was found and its concentration in- 
creased to approximately 0.5% at the end 
point, which was 67 and 77% for the 
ceramic and water-cooled furnaces, respec- 
tively. No ethane remained in any of the 
flue gases obtained at various aerations. 


Manufactured Gas Results 

Somewhat similar trends were obtained 
with manufactured gases, except that the 
minimum quantity of air required to sup- 
port combustion was less than that required 
for natural gas. Manufactured Gas “At 
could be burned with only 58% of the air 
theoretically required for complete combus- 
tion, and combustion of Manufactured Gas 
“B’t was obtained with only 55%§ aera- 
tion. As carbon dioxide and water vapor 
approached ultimate values obtained with 
100% aeration, very small quantities of 
combustible constituents were obtained in 
furnace atmospheres. When air supply was 
decreased, however, carbon dioxide and 
water content also decreased, and percent- 
ages of combustibles increased. When air 
supplied with Manufactured Gas “A” in 
the water-cooled furnace was reduced from 
100 to 58% of that required, average con- 
centrations of carbon dioxide and water va- 
por decreased steadily from 10.3 and 26.0% 
to 4.0 and 20.5%, respectively, of the total 
dry flue products. Meanwhile, carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen increased from less than 
0.1 and 0.2% to 9.2 and 12.8%, respec- 
tively. As in the case of natural gas, 
oxygen content decreased from a maximum 
of 0.35% at 100% aeration tv a minimum 











of 0.15% at 95% aeration and then gradu- 
ally increased with decreasing air supply 
to 0.20% at 70% aeration. 

Above 75% aeration, concentrations of 
hydrocarbons were practically negligible. 
As the percentage of combustion air was 
decreased below this point, however, higher 
concentrations were found. Methane con- 
tent increased to approximately 1.0% and 
illuminants to 0.5% at the 58% aeration 
end point. It is interesting to note that 
although the ratio of methane to illumi- 
nants was approximately 10 to 1 in the orig- 
inal fuel gas, this ratio was reduced to 
2 to 1 in the flue gases. This would seem 
to indicate that methane is more readily 
burned or cracked than illuminants under 
conditions of minimum aeration. Similarly, 
the total absence of ethane in any of the 
flue products demonstrates that this com- 
pound reacted more readily than either 
methane or illuminants. 

Trends found with Manufactured Gas 
“A” were also noted with Manufactured 
Gas ““B” when burned in a ceramic-walled 
furnace, except that differences in fuel gas 
composition resulted in different percent- 
ages of flue gas constituents. When aera- 
tion was decreased from 100 to 55%, water 
vapor and carbon dioxide contained in flue 
gases decreased from 22.5 and 11.8% to 
14.2 and 5.0%, respectively, of total dry 
flue products. Carbon monoxide and hy- 
drogen increased from less than 0.1% each 
to 11.5 and 14.8%, respectively. Methane 
increased to 0.8% at 55% aeration, and 
oxygen did not exceed 0.10% at the lowest 
possible aeration point. 


Effect of Air on Composition 

In studying effects of quantity of air on 
composition of flue products, another char- 
acteristic was also observed, namely, that 
exerted by the total quantities of free or 
combined hydrogen and carbon contained 
in the fuel gas being burned on the result- 
ant flue gas composition. Analyses of data 
disclosed that although the various con- 
stituents in the fuel gas determined its com- 
bustion characteristics, total quantities of 
free or combined carbon and hydrogen have 
a greater influence on volume of each flue 
gas constituent formed. At any given per- 
centage of aeration the ratio between CO 
and CO, was very nearly the same for all 
three gases. For example, at 90% aera- 
tion 20, 20, and 18% of the total carbon 
in natural gas, Manufactured Gas “A,” and 
Manufactured Gas “B,” respectively, was 
present as carbon monoxide and the remain- 
der in each case was present as carbon 
dioxide. At 70% aeration, 52, 51, and 
50% of the total carbon was converted into 
carbon monoxide, 46, 46, and 48% became 
carbon dioxide, and the small amounts not 
accounted for in this figure appeared as 
hydrocarbons. Similar relationships were 
developed for hydrogen and water vapor. 

Changes in flue gas temperatures had a 
relatively minor effect on concentrations of 
flue gas constituents. No single change in 
concentration greater than 0.5% of the to- 
tal dry flue products was observed for any 


temperature change imposed, although this 
does not necessarily mean that temperature 
may be disregarded for all industrial appli- 
cations. Flue gases were cooled very rap- 
idly in this work, and it is possible that a 
longer time factor may have produced differ- 
ent results. Cooling from more than 3000° 
F. to less than 1800° F. was accomplished 
in approximately 0.2 sec. It is also pos- 
sible that employment of other types of 
furnace wall materials, instead of brass and 
ceramic materials, may have brought about 
a catalytic action that might in turn have 
altered this situation. 

Minimum aeration required to support 
combustion was influenced by furnace wall 
temperature, however, and this accounts for 
appreciable quantities of unburned hydro- 
carbons in flue products at aerations ap- 
proaching the lower combustible limit. It 
has been pointed out that as the lowest pos- 
sible aeration required to support combus- 
tion was approached, quantities of unburned 
hydrocarbons present in flue gases increased 
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appreciably. This was caused by loss of 
heat to the combustion chamber walls at 
such a rapid rate that the flue gas tempera- 
ture was only slightly above ignition tem- 
perature of the fuel gas-air mixture. Con- 
sequently, less heat was available for crack- 
ing the remaining hydrocarbons. 

The foregoing is a very brief summary of 
some of the data contained in American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories’ Bulletin 
No. 11, “Combustion of Furnace Atmos- 
pheres Resulting from Partial Combustion 
of Gaseous Fuels.” As indicated from the 
few data given, utilization of the relation- 
ships developed during this research not 
only reveals fundamentals of the mechanics 
of combustion of gaseous fuels when burned 
with a deficiency of air, but provides a 
method of predicting compositions of flue 
gases from any known fuel gas. This te- 
search is being continued and it is expected 
that the new data being obtained will throw 
further light on the complex reactions in- 
volved during partial combustion of gas. 
UT 
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October 23 Is Industrial Gas Day at 
National Metal Exposition 


T the National Metal Congress and 
A Exposition, Public Auditoriums, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. the week of October 20, 
Thursday, October 23, immediately follow- 
ing the close of the A. G. A. Annual Meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, has been designated as 
Industrial Gas Day. Gas men returning 
from Atlantic City are invited to attend 
the Industrial Gas Breakfast at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Thursday morning 
and to see the sixteenth A. G. A. Combined 
Industrial Gas Exhibit at this leading 1941 
meeting of the metal industry. 

On Thursday morning, at 8:30 o'clock, 
the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section 
will hold the annual Industrial Gas Break- 
fast in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. This 
is especially planned for industrial gas men 
visiting the Metal Exposition and it is ex- 
pected that the usual large number will sit 
down together with interesting speakers 
from the gas and metals industries. Tickets 
for the Breakfast may be obtained at the 
Registration Desk of the A. G. A. Annual 
Meeting in Atlantic City or at the hotel. 

A special feature of Industrial Gas Day 
will be a “Symposium on Controlled At- 
mospheres’” Thursday morning. Ten au- 
thorities will participate in the forum which 
has been divided into four specific subjects, 
all of which are of particular interest to 
industrial gas men. These defense forums 
have been planned by government officials 
and production executives of defense equip- 
ment manufacturers with the purpose of 
devising means for increasing defense pro- 
duction and for the conservation of metal 
resources and substitutes. Industrial gas 
men will find an opportunity for frank dis- 
cussion of their problems with Washington 
national defense representatives, an inter- 
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change of ideas and a revelation of the most 
pressing needs of the nation. At the big 
Exposition there will be an unequalled op- 
portunity for selling gas and gas equipment 
for both ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
treating and melting and for general factory 
use, as attendance will be from every state 
and from Canada. 

This year the Combined Exhibit, using 
about 6,000 square feet made possible by 
subscribing gas companies within a 200- 
mile radius of Philadelphia, will have a 
central Gas Industry Plaza around which 
the 18 cooperating exhibiting industrial gas 
equipment manufacturers will plan their 
displays on the theme, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
NEEDS SPEED, INDUSTRIAL GAS MEANS 
SPEED FOR HEAT TREATING. The national 
colors with white for the background have 
been chosen for decorative purposes. In 
the Plaza will be an exhibit of specialized 
industrial gas equipment for general fac- 
tory use, as well as the featured continuous 
showing on a built-in screen of industrial 
gas installations in national defense facto- 
ries and mills, which will give the nation’s 
defense producers a chance to take stock of 
their progress and study new methods and 
equipment for speeding defense prep2ra- 
tions. 

Tickets for the National Metal Expo- 
sition can be secured at the Registratioa 
Desk of the A. G. A. Annual Meeting in 
Atlantic City. Gas men will find they can 
save time by getting their tickets ahead in 
this manner. There is no charge to gas 
men. Remember—Industrial Gas Day, 
Thursday, October 23, at the National Metal 
Congress and Exposition, Municipal Audi- 
toriums, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Home runs: Good stereotype melting equipment, electric, is 
replaced with better stereotype melting equipment, gas. Where? At 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. One reason? To help get hot news of 
the Dodgers out on time. . . . Also, Brooklyn Union has just in- 
stalled a 30 hp gas boiler in a gin distillery. Is gin the proper drink 
for toasting the Dodgers? 


¢ 
“Better food and less waste” ... Health . . . Efficiency 
. . . Conservation ... For Defense—that’s what restaurant 


operators are saying these days according to a leading spokesman 
of that industry, AMERICAN RESTAURANT. The A.G.A. Ex- 
hibit, National Restaurant Exposition, Chicago, October 6-10, 
will show how gas can help them get what they want. 

o 


Can‘t keep a good thing down—At Elmhurst, L. I., we note the 
third gas summer air conditioning installation in an airplane in- 
strument factory has been made. 


7 


Why not invite a big customer to be your guest at the annual 
Industrial Gas Breakfast at Philadelphia’s National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition, the week of October 20. We're meeting in 
the Terrace Garden, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, at 8:30, Thursday, 
October 23. That’s Industrial Gas Day at the Metal Congress, you 
know! i 


Spotlight on power—That industry is showing real interest in 
the kind of work our Gas Engine Power Committee is doing in 
high-temperature gas engine cooling. The magazine, POWER, in 
its July and August issues, goes to town with the paper Chairman 
Manley H. Clark gave at the last natural gas convention. 


We sneaked a peek at the Committee Reports booklet being 
polished up at Headquarters for Atlantic City. You're gonna like 
the new handy form—11 industrial and commercial committees 
report their year’s work under one cover. 

* 

“Only gas carburizing appears satisfactory for heat-treating 
gears for aircraft engines, particularly on medium and high-alloy 
steels,” said John L. Buehler, Indiana Gear Works, to the delegates 
at the 25th annual meeting of the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association (STEEL, September 1, pp. 78). Thanks, Mr. Buehler 
—we think so too! Ps 


And now—the first diner to be gas summer air conditioned! A 
slick, entirely automatic, absorption system puts the final touch 
of comfort in dining for guests at Simpson’s Diner in Houston, 
Texas, and, Mr. Simpson says, puts more profits in his pockets. 
You have diners in your city,so .... 


of 

Defense briefs: Canada’s new optical glass factory, said to be 
the first such plant in the Empire out of range of Hitler’s bombs, 
uses gas for all major industrial heating operations. One big nat- 
ural gas company’s industrial gas load is running over 60% for 
shells, guns and other defense armament, and a similar size manu- 
factured gas company is running over 55%. . . . The defense ef- 
fort is causing more gas heat-treating furnaces to be advertised in 
the metals magazines than ever before. 


¢ 
Tip to industrial departments—We like the way one large gas 
company each month lists its new industrial and commercial loads 
in its house organ. Do you use your magazine to keep all your 
employees up-to-date on new industrial and commercial loads? 


Sd 
R. D. McCabe of Hobart Manufacturing Company is a non-gas 
man who has done a conscientious job as a member of the Volume 
Water Heating Committee. He’s an expert on mechanical dish 
washers. Thanks for your cooperation, Mr. McCabe. 
° 
Clip ‘em and use ‘em: Heat Treating and Magnesium Alloy 
Castings, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, August, p. 854, describes a 
new type radiant tube convected air furnace .:. . Fabric Drying 
Speed Doubled, TEXTILE WORLD, September, p. 90, an inter- 
esting adaptation of gas-fired booster heaters to finishing in several 
Paterson textile plants . . . Engines for Locker-Plant Power, 
POWER, August, p. 114, a well-written case history of a recent 
Texas installation . . . Selecting Refractories for Industrial Fur- 
naces, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, September, p. 1014. 
- 


Want a preview of how this stuff we sell may be used in days 
to come? A big automobile manufacturer has just put into opera- 
tion an air conditioned heat treating room with 12 big gas furnaces. 
Stainless steel walls and other trimmings, too. Go on, call us what 
you think we are, but we ain't foolin’ ‘cause ‘tis true. 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL GAS ADVERTISING FOR OCTOBER 


The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section, J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice- 
chairman, announces that full-page advertisements will appear in 
the trade and business magazines listed below during the month 
of October. These advertisements, which will appear in 16 publi- 
cations reaching a total audience of 288,587, are prepared in co- 
operation with the Committee on National Advertising as a part 
of the Association's national advertising campaign. 


General Manufacturing 


BUSINESS WEEK (Oct. 18—%4 page ad)—If it’s done with heat and 
you've got to do it faster—do it with modern high-speed GAS 
equipment. 


Ceramic Industry 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY—‘“Turn out the ware!” . . 


} . and do it faster, 
better with modern GAS equipment. 


Baking Industry 
BAKERS’ WEEKLY (Oct. 11)—Yes, Sir, it PAYS to bake with GAS. 


Industrial Processing Fields 
CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING—To hold down costs 


. and still keep pace with orders—GAS and modern GAS 
equipment can help you. 





Metal Treating & Melting Field 


*THE IRON AGE (Oct. 9)—To hold down costs . . 
STEEL (Oct. 13) 
METALS & ALLOYS 
METAL PROGRESS 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


. and still keep 
pace with orders—GAS and modern Gas 
equipment can help you. 


(*National Metal Show Issue) 


Food Service Field 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT—Here’s why—the trend is to GAS for all 
Commercial Cooking. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT—Who said—"“he'll never smile again?” give 
him modern GAS cooking equipment and watch the re- 
ae 


CHAIN STORE AGE (Fountain and Restaurant Section)—You can't 
fool a cost-sheet! No wonder today’s chain stores choose 
modern GAS cooking equipment. 
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What Is Ahead in Gas Measurement? 


IRACTICALLY every one in the gas in- 

dustry can remember the days before 
the radio and the days when television was 
unheard of. Certainly every one in the 
room has seen the development of the air- 
plane from the experimental stage to its 
present advanced status. I mention these 
developments not only because they have a 
profound effect on our present manner of 
living but also because they have been 
steadily developing under our eyes during 
the past two or three decades. They are 
indications of progress in the development 
of mechanical and scientific equipment 
which we see on every side. 

One might readily ask: “In the mean- 
time, what has happened in the natural gas 
industry, and particularly in gas measure- 
ment?” We look around us and see the 
natural gas derrick substantially as it was 
twenty-five years ago, and this derrick, be- 
ing to a great many a symbol of the indus- 
try, might easily lead people to think that 
the natural gas industry had been standing 
still. This is very far from being the case. 
Let us look at some of the things which have 
been happening in the natural gas industry. 


Geological Developments 


Twenty years ago the natural gas geol- 
Ogist in these regions was generally re- 
spected as an educated gentleman, which he 
usually was, but the old timer, at heart a 
practical man, generally felt that he could 
locate wells better than the best geologist, 
and certainly could locate them in more ac- 
cessible locations than the geologist usually 
made. What is the picture today? We have 
seen in the last ten years a tremendous de- 
velopment in geological and geophysical 
work, and more dependence is being placed 
on the work of the geologist and the tech- 
nical man at the present time than ever in 
the history of the industry. 

I do not need to remind you of the tre- 
mendous development in mechanical equip- 
ment which is in common use—heavy 
trucks, tractors and bull dozers, portable 
mechanical cleaning-out equipment, ditch- 
ing machines, back fillers, and numerous 
other devices which have enormously 
speeded up the work of every gas company. 
We have seen the development of steel 
pipe of greater tensile strength which per- 
mits much higher transmission line pres- 


* Chairman, Technical Section, American Gas 
Association. 

Presented before the Appalachian Gas Meas- 
urement Short Course, Morgantown, W. Va., 
August 2), 1941. 


By D. P. Hartson* 


Operating Manager, Equitable Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sures and, in turn, requires much more 
highly developed compressors for gas trans- 
mission. That much of this matter of higher 
transmission line pressures and increased 
transmission capacities has been developed 
right here in West Virginia by engineers 
of the Hope Natural Gas Company, is too 
well known to be recited here. That same 
company has also developed the liquefac- 
tion and storage of natural gas for meeting 
peak day loads. 


Gas Appliance Progress 


We have seen a tremendous development 
in gas-burning appliances. The modern gas 
range of today is similar to the range of 
twenty years ago only in that they both use 
gas, although the range of today burns 
much less to do the same work. One of 
the real problems of the gas industry is that 
of having the customer use modern gas- 
saving and labor-saving appliances. Too 
often our service is judged on the basis of 
appliances which are inefficient and sadly 
out-of-date. What I have said of the gas 
range is also true of the water heater and 
house heating equipment. Gas-burning 
equipment is available which has been sci- 
entifically designed for better service at 
lower cost to the customer. 

All of these items which I have men- 
tioned have shown, you will agree, a very 
considerable amount of progress and de- 
velopment in the past twenty years. What 
about gas measurement? Has it been stand- 
ing still? Let me just call to your atten- 
tion some of the things which have been 
developing over the recent years in gas 
measurement and some of the equipment 
which we are all using in our daily work. 

Twenty years ago proportional meters 
were in fairly general use for the measure- 
ment of gas in large quantities. Where 
would you find one today? And would 
anybody use one in this day if it was pre- 
sented to him as a gift? The matter of tak- 
ing specific gravities in the field was at 
best a rather crude operation. In fact, ex- 
cept in the case of large metering stations, 
the matter of gravity was generally over- 
looked. The portable precision instruments 
which are in use generally today are a far 
cry from the old diffusion bottle. 

Twenty years ago the measurement of 
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gas by orifice meter was being used to 
quite a considerable extent, but consider 
the refinements which have occurred during 
these past twenty years. A large amount 
of work has been done in the matter of 
calibration of orifices and in meter run 
design, all of which has resulted in Ameri- 
can Gas Association bulletins being pub- 
lished for the industry and greatly advanced 
accuracy of orifice meter sets. Better equip- 
ment all around is available for orifice me- 
ter measurement. Not so long ago the 
matter of taking care of measuring loads 
of wide hourly and daily variation was a 
serious problem. Today, by the use of 
differential limit controls this is no longer 
a serious problem. 

I hardly need remind you of the research 
work which has been done on the determi- 
nation of super-compressibility and of the 
application of this work to the measurement 
of gas in large quantities. Although it 
may not be in general use, we all know that 
it is possible at the present time to have 
remote indicating and control equipment 
to govern gas flows and pressures. The 
remote recording of pressures, however, is 
in common use in the industry. 


Pressure Control Improves 

I could go on for some time mentioning 
the many developments with which you 
are so familiar and which these courses 
here at Morgantown have been designed 
to keep us acquainted with, but that is 
hardly necessary. We all know that there 
has been a very decided improvement in 
the design of pressure regulators and in the 
control of pressures, also the use of load- 
ing devices for certain types of service. 
Large volume high pressure meters can be 
tested in the field with great accuracy by 
the use of modern equipment. Twenty years 
ago orifice meter charts were calculated by a 
laborious hand process which has been elimi- 
nated by the use of the chart integrator. 

All that I have said refers to the present 
and to the past. Does it look reasonable 
that while in the past gas measurement 
has shown a steady march toward greater 
accuracy and refinement, that this march 
is going to end with the year 1941? What 
developments will be seen within the next 
ten years I am not in any position to fore- 
cast. I do know, however, that there are 
going to be developments. I am sure that 
you have all heard the story of the man 
who some forty years ago resigned his job 
in the patent office in Washington because, 
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as he thought, all of the things which could 
be invented had been invented. Of course 
anybody with that limited outlook really 
should resign because for him there is lit- 
tle in the future. Changes and improve- 
ments are coming. There is no doubt about 
that. 

When we consider the real objective of 
gas measurement, what is it? Is it not really 
a development to insure fair business deal- 
ings? By that I mean that the customer is 
to get exactly what he pays for and that the 
company will receive payment for what it 
sells—no more and no less. 
out of this idea has advanced from a very 
crude beginning, for we have all heard 
the old timer tell about the time when the 
amount of gas used by a customer was es- 
timated. Later it was estimated by the 
number of rooms in his house, and then by 
the number of gas-burning appliances; and 
finally the use of meters. 


Cost Factor in Measurement 


When the cost of gas measurement be- 
comes too great in proportion to the amount 
of the transaction between the company and 
the customer, it is an unnecessary burden 
on both sides. This is something which 
deserves considerable consideration, particu- 
larly in the case of domestic customers. We 
all appreciate that a large number of these 
customers on our lines are being carried 
at no profit and in too many cases at a de- 
cided loss. Naturally, we could not afford 
to put all the refinements of gas measure- 
ment on such domestic or house meter in- 
stallations. Corrections for gravity, mois- 
ture content and other corrections which 
we use in selling gas in larger quantities, 
would, of course, be absurd when dealing 
with the domestic customer because the cost 
of these refinements would be all out of 
proportion to the value of the transaction 
between the customer and the company. 

In this state, as in most other states, the 
natural gas utility is required to change and 
test the meter of the domestic customer 
on a time basis. This is a source of con- 
siderable expense to the utility. The rule 
has to be followed whether or not the cus- 
tomer is a profitable one and regardless of 
the amount of gas which the customer has 
used. It stands to reason (and I believe 
it can be proven if we in the industry 
gather enough data) that the amount of 
gas passing through a meter has a far 
greater influence on any tendency to be- 
come inaccurate than the matter of time 
only. 

At the present time we are changing me- 
ters on a five-year basis. Some of these 
meters may have passed as little as 60,000 
cubic feet or less in five years, while the 
same size and type of meter in another in- 
stallation may easily have passed over 
twenty times as much and consequently had 
over twenty times as much wear on the 
working parts. In the one case, without 
penalty to either the customer or the com- 
pany, the meter might well have stayed in 
service for ten years or more; in the other 
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case, the meter might well have been 
changed in a shorter time than five years, 
depending upon the experience with that 
type of meter; and the company, in the case 
of the greater consumption, might well af- 
ford to spend more money on the meter. 

In the city of Pittsburgh we have had a 
few cases where meters have become 
“lost”; in other words, while they were 
on the meter reader’s book and the people 
were being billed regularly, they were not 
shown on the records of the operating de- 
partment and consequently were not picked 
up for the regular five-year change. Over 
the course of several years some of these 
meters, which have been in service as long 
as twenty years without changing, when 
taken out and tested proved within the 
legal limits of accuracy. I am not advocat- 
ing that we leave all of our meters in for 
twenty years, but I do believe that we can 
well afford to spend some time to determine 
the relationship between meter mileage or 
amount of use and accuracy. I happen to 
know that our Commission would be very 
receptive to data which could be developed 
along these lines. Our own company is 
gathering such data and together with other 
companies which are doing the same, we 
hope to be able sometime to convince the 
Commission that the time basis is not the 
fair one for either the customer or the 
company. A few states have attempted to 
govern the time of meter change for per- 
iodic test on the amount of money received 
by the company for gas passing through the 
installation. This is an attempt to get 
away from the arbitrary time basis of mak- 
ing periodic meter tests. 


State Regulations 


Five states have rules which require the 
changing of domestic meters every seven 
years. One state, every six years. Eleven 
states stipulate no time limit, leaving the 
matter up to the discretion of the utility. 
Eight states have no jurisdiction on the 
matter and most of the others require a 
five-year change. The reason why five years 
was chosen no one seems to know. There 
seems to be nothing to justify such a short 
period in the case of meters measuring 
natural gas in this area. The arbitrary time 
basis is quite likely to stay until the natural 
gas industry proves to the Commission that 
such a basis is not properly or economically 
serving the customer. 

I mention the matter of the use of gas 
measurement refinements where not justified 
because of costs and the matter of changing 
meters on an arbitrary time basis to show 
the necessity for gas measurement men to 
be on the alert to see that the public and 
our law makers do not require gas measure- 
ment procedure which is too expensive in 
proportion to the revenues involved. Such 
procedure in the end would result in an 
unnecessary burden on our customers. 

The meter manufacturers have done a 
good job in keeping the cost of their equip- 
ment down in spite of advancing labor and 
material costs. I can’t help but believe that 
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this meter school has given the gas meas- 
urement men many ideas which have re- 
sulted in better methods and have also 
permitted the utilities to better meet ad- 
vancing costs all along the line. After all, 
we are trying to give the customer the best 
possible service at the most economical 
cost. 


Looking Ahead 

Had I been able to find some one who 
could have forecast for me what really is 
going to happen in gas measurement over 
the next ten years, it would have been a 
pleasure to have brought to you such a pre- 
diction, and I am sure that you would all 
have been very much interested in any 
prophecies along that line. We do know 
that there have been tremendous advances 
in the technique of gas measurement during 
the past twenty years and, indeed, during 
the past five years. It stands to reason 
that the progress along that line is not 
going to stop now. So what are we going 
to do about it? I believe that you men here 
are doing the very best thing that any one 
concerned with gas measurement in the 
natural gas business could possibly do— 
that is, you are coming here each year to 
listen to men who are experts on meter 
manufacture and also on the use and main- 
tenance of meters and other equipment to 
keep yourselves thoroughly up-to-date. I 
could suggest no better way to prepare 
yourselves for the developments which the 
future may hold in store than by studying 
the mechanical and scientific principles 
underlying gas measurement and pressure 
regulation as you have been doing here. 
Not only are you keeping abreast of the 
developments of your own job but you are 
putting yourselves in position to grasp and 
understand any new device or principle 
which may be brought out in the future 
for the benefit of the gas industry. 

I wish to congratulate the committees 
which have worked so hard on making 
these annual Appalachian Gas Measure- 
ment Short Courses the success which they 
have been. They have given us what we 
all need to keep abreast of a business which 
is becoming more technical and intricate 
each year. Further improvements are bound 
to mean further refinements and more in- 
tricate gas measuring appliances. I feel 
very sure that this crowd will be in position 
to take their rightful places in any develop- 
ment which may come. 


Technical Section Names 
Wolfe for Vice-Chairman 


OHN H. WOLFE, general superintend- 

ent of gas operations, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
has been nominated for vice-chairman of 
the Technical Section to serve during the 
coming year. Election of officers will take 
place at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 20-22. 














“Fuel-Flue Gases” Book Reprinted 


HE book, ‘Fuel- 

Flue Gases,” 
which was published 
last year by the 
American Gas As- 
sociation, and pre- 
pared under _ the 
auspices of the Sub- 
committee of the 
Association's Tech- 
nical Section Chem- 
ica) Committee, has 
enjoyed an unprec- 
edented success. 

The entire print- 
ing of the first edition has been exhausted 
for several months. Owing to continuing 
demands for this book, both from those 
within and without the industry, the Sub- 
committee has been authorized to proceed 
with a reprinting of this book. This work 
has been under the direction, as before, of 
Louis Shnidman of the Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corporation. 

The reprint of the first edition of ‘‘Fuel- 
Flue Gases” is now available. 

The book represents an authoritative 
presentation and discussion of fuel and 
flue gases including their properties, be- 
havior, and utilization. Errors discovered 
in the first printing have been corrected. 
In many cases additions in the text and in 
the form of addenda have been made. 


Louis Shnidman 


Contents of “Fuel-Flue Gases” 

In its present form the book contains an 
introduction and nine chapters. The intro- 
duction considers the basic gas laws and 
their application with specific reference to 
fuel gases. Chapters I, II and III consider 
in some detail the composition of the many 
types of fuel gases, the physical properties 
of these gases and their constituents to- 
gether with their application and _inter- 
pretation. Chapter IV on Inert Gas Safety 
discusses the fundamental principles and 
data relative to purging. It contains infor- 
mation that has not been collected hitherto. 
In addition, it includes a general treatment 
on inflammability of gaseous mixtures, as 
well as a useful bibliography. 

Chapter V on Specific Constituents of 
Fuel Gases presents in detail the various 
constituents that may be found in the di- 
verse types of fuel gases, considering their 
general properties, references to methods 
of test, the significance of results obtained, 
and effect of such constituents on oper- 
ating conditions. Chapter VI on Deposits 
in Distribution Systems is a handy refer- 
ence for the distribution engineer, consider- 
ing the various deposits, stoppages, and re- 
lated troubles that the distribution engineer 
may encounter in his work. 

Chapter VII considers atmospheres other 
than those from combustion, while Chapter 
VIII discusses furnace atmospheres. The 
rapid development in the application of 
controlled atmospheres in the proper treat- 


ing of metals make this chapter valuable 
to the industrial engineer. The final Chap- 
ter on Flue Gas Analysis deals with the 
application of flue gases with specific ex- 
amples. 

“Fuel-Flue Gases’ will serve as a handy 
reference manual for the executive or man- 
ager; for the production engineer in solv- 
ing problems of operation; for the utiliza- 
tion engineer in considering the application 
of fuel gases; for the distribution engineer 
in attempting to render the best service 
possible; for the industrial engineer in his 


contacts with industry in general; as well 
as for the chemist for reference to the fun- 
damental properties of fuels, and even serv- 
ice men are in position to benefit from the 
data in this text. 

“Fuel-Flue Gases’’ makes a handsome 
addition to the desk or book case with its 
silver-like water-proof cover. Large easy- 
to-read charts are made possible by the 814 
x 11” pages. At a special price of $2.50 
this text will be a premium because the 
reprinted edition is limited to 2000 copies. 
A prompt order to the American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, will assure receipt of your copy. 





Prominent Gas Engineer Passes Away 


ARUTYUN 

G. TERZIAN, 
gas engineer of 
United Engineers & 
Constructors Inc. 
and formerly with 
United Gas Im- 
provement Com- 
pany, died suddenly 
of a heart attack on 
September 2, in Can- 
ada, where he was 
on a business mis- 

H. G. Terzian sion. He was 53 

years old. 

Mr. Terzian was recognized as an out- 
standing authority on the production of 
carburetted and blue water gas, in which 
line of work he had been engaged for 
nearly thirty years. His work brought him 
into contact with the gas engineers of many 
of the leading gas and chemical companies 
in this country and abroad. His opinion 
was held in the highest esteem. 


Developed Terzian Factor 

As a member of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, he took an active part in its tech- 
nical work. He presented a paper at the 
1936 Production and Chemical Conference, 
as well as at the general A. G. A. Conven- 
tion of that year, entitled “Method of De- 
termining the Relation of Generator Fuel, 
Oil and Tar in the Evaluation of Heavy 
Oil for Carburetted Water Gas.” This 
method, which bears his name, is in gen- 
eral use for controlling the production of 
carburetted water gas. 

Mr. Terzian was born in Diarbekir, Turk- 
ish Armenia, and attended the Armenian 
National School and the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut, Syria. He specialized in 
mathematics and physics, and _ instructed 
in these subjects at the University for three 
years. He then came to this country and 
graduated from Syracuse University where 
he received the following degrees: B.A. 
1907; M.A. 1910 and M.E. 1913. 

He started his career in the gas indus- 
try in 1913 in the Gas Production Depart- 
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ment of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Lighting 
Company. After a few years, he entered 
the Experimental Plant of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, at Philadelphia, 
and subsequently became manager of this 
plant. 

In 1917, he enlisted in the U. S. Army 
and engaged in the Government program 
of benzol and toluol production. During 
the years of 1918 to 1921, he assisted in 
the development of a cracking process for 
the production of toluol. He then con- 
tinued his work at the U.G.I. Experi- 
mental Plant, and in 1928, became a mem- 
ber of the then formed United Engineers & 
Constructors Inc. to engage in operation 
and development of gas production appara- 
tus and processes. 

Mr. Terzian had had an important part 
in the research work of both companies. 
Many of his developments have resulted in 
United States Patents. He has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the technical de- 
velopment of the water gas industry. 

Mr. Terzian, a 32nd degree Mason, was 
a member of the American Gas Association, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Tau Beta Pi and the A.R.F. Club, also 
Armenian Apostolic Church of Philadelphia. 
He is survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren. 


That Drip Tank Unit 
Was Larger! 


HOSE who read John W. Thurlow’s 

excellent article on drip pumping pro- 
cedure at Detroit in the September issue of 
the A. G. A. MONTHLY may have been 
puzzled when they viewed the two pictures 
of drip tank trunks in the lower right hand 
corner of page 323. It wasn’t an optical 
illusion that the 150-gallon unit appeared 
larger than the 520-gallon unit, but the 
captions of the two pictures were inad- 
vertently reversed. The editor's sorry, the 
printer’s sorry, the proof-reader’s softy, 
everybody's sorry! We hope it won't hap 
pen again. 


American Gas buocialton MONTHLY 
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Defense Bibliography 
Gets Comment Abroad 


HE comprehensive “Bibliography on 

National Defense and Air Raid Precau- 
tions for Public Utilities” compiled by Luis 
Hilt, librarian, American Gas Association, 
and published in the July-August issue of 
the A. G. A. MONTHLY has filled a special 
need of the gas industry judging from com- 
ment here and abroad. Of particular in 
terest are the following extracts from let 
ters from two members of the British trade 
press: 


W. Rupert King, director of The Gas 


Journal: 


“Thank you very much for sending us 
the pages from the A. G. A. MONrHLy 
showing the A. R. P. bibliography. It ap- 
pears to be a comprehensive summary. 
Since, however, you invite comments and 
suggestions, I can only say that of course 
there is far more interesting material wn- 
published than has ever been allowed to 
appear in print. In my personal view 
there has been far too much secrecy in 
connection with real experiences actually 
“under fire.” That which has appeared in 
print has been largely theoretical; the other 
of course is the genuine article. However, 
the powers-that-be have decided that much 
of the available information would be of 
use to the enemy and it has therefore been 
passed round either in very secret docu- 
ments or by word of mouth. I believe, 
however, that your Association through its 
contact with our Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers has probably gleaned a very great 
deal of interesting facts. I only hope you 
may never have to put them to practical 
use!” 


A. H. Silcox, managing editor, The Gas 
World: 


“It was very kind of you to send me a 
copy of the bibliography. This is a val- 
uable piece of work and reflects great 
credit on all concerned in its preparation. 
... “It is most gratifying to know how 
highly you value The Gas World. We too 
find your own publication of particular in- 
terest, especially at the present time when 
I feel it is essential that the gas industries 
of our two countries should keep in close 
contact with each other.” 

The American Gas Association will con- 
tinue to keep its members informed as 
much as possible in regard to the protection 
of public utilities in war-torn countries and 
will be grateful for any worthwhile infor- 
mation in this connection. 


New Requirements Go 
to the Industry 


OUR sets of approval requirements 
were recently prepared and distributed 
to utility companies and interested manufac- 


turers for comment and criticism. These 
include revisions to existing requirements 
for central heating appliances, gas ranges 
and space heaters, and proposed require- 
ments for gas-fired duct furnaces. 

Several important changes appear in the 
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central heating standards. Required thick- 
ness for heat exchangers of warm air fur- 
naces is increased from No. 22 to No. 20 
U. S. Standard gage. A new requirement 
specifies a minimum heating element tem- 
perature of 178° within a given time to 
insure against occurrence of condensation 
and resulting corrosion. In addition maxi- 
mum external surface temperature of heat- 
ing elements is limited to 875° F., which 
is well below the scaling temperature of 
sheet steel. Another new requirement al- 
lows a maximum differential of 0.4% CO: 
in the flue gases from both boilers and fur- 
naces with control compartment doors in 
place and removed. 

Revised range standards include detailed 
requirements for automatic electric pilot 
igniters. Accessories and fittings must be 
accessible from the front of the range to 
facilitate servicing. Combustion tests are 
strengthened by reducing the time before 
oven samples are taken after a cold start 
from 15 minutes to 5 minutes. A major 
change in the former oven heat distribution 
test calls for baking of four layer cakes 
simultaneously, using a standard recipe. All 
cakes must be evenly browned, within defi- 
nite limits as determined by a photoelectric 
reflectometer, thus eliminating the human 
element in evaluating their color. 

Three new sections are added to the space 
heater requirements besides many minor 
changes. Noise of ignition, operation and 
extinction are held to definite limits de- 
termined by a sound-level meter. Valve 
handle temperatures must not exceed a rise 
of 40° F. above room temperature. Refrac- 
tory radiants must be capable of withstand- 
ing heating and cooling shocks. 

In order that all suggestions and criti- 
cisms from the industry may be available 
for consideration by the appropriate sub- 
committee without delay, it is requested 
that they be submitted in advance of No- 
vember 1. Letters should be addressed to 
C. H. Waring, Chairman, A.S.A. Sectional 
Committee, Project Z21, A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements Committee, 1032 East 62nd 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A.G. A. Laboratories Hold 
Annual Picnic 


INE RIDGE COUNTRY CLUB located 

near Cleveland was again chosen for the 
Laboratories’ annual picnic, which was held 
August 29. One hundred and sixty-five peo- 
ple attended, including families of the staff, 
who took full advantage of the opportunity 
to become better acquainted. Invitations 
had been issued to all former employees, a 
number of whom were present with their 
wives, including several now in the army 
and serving in nearby posts. 

Golf and tennis occupied the morning 
hours. Immediately after a picnic lunch, a 
ball game between the Research and Test- 
ing Departments took place, the latter win- 
ning by a score of 24 to 7. Swimming 
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races and miscellaneous games finished the 
afternoon. 

In the evening a lawn party was held, 
followed by a buffet dinner. After-dinner 
speeches were brief and to the point. R. M. 
Conner, director of the Laboratories, gave 
a short talk in which he called attention to 
the number of former employees now in 
military service. C. H. Waring, chairman 
of the Approval Requirements Committee 
and member of the Laboratories Managing 
Committee, expressed his pleasure in at- 
tending his first Laboratories’ picnic. The 
last to speak was Eugene D. Milener of 
Headquarters staff, who expressed Major 
Forward’s regrets in being unable to attend. 
The rest of the evening was devoted to danc- 
ing, music being furnished by Anthony 
Vitale’s popular and well-known orchestra. 


F. O. Suffron Leaves A.G.A. 
Laboratories 


HE many 
friends of F. O. 
Suffron will be sur- 
prised to learn that 
he has resigned from 
the staff of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation Testing 
Laboratories and has 
left Cleveland to 
join his family on 
the West Coast. 
Continued ill health 
of members of his 
family had forced 
them to take up residence in California 
some time ago, and this was a major fac- 
tor in his decision to return to that state. 
For the past 11 years, Mr. Suffron has 
been associated with the Testing Labora- 
tories, holding various executive positions. 
As his first assignment, he took an active 
part in the Laboratories extensive pipe joint 
research project, and in requirements com- 
mittee work. He held the position of re- 
search engineer for some time, in which 
capacity he was in charge of all research 
activities at the Laboratories. Later he 
was supervisor of the Pacific Coast Branch 
for three years. 

Mr. Suffron is a gtaduate of Oregon 
State College, obtaining his Bachelor of 
Science degree in Civil Engineering in 
1915. Prior to joining the Laboratories he 
was associated with Smith Emery Company 
of San Francisco, the Portland Gas and 
Coke Company, and the Washington Gas 
and Electric Company. He holds Profes- 
sional Engineers’ Certificates in Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, and has been ac- 
tive in committee work of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

The many friendships formed in his 
early days while working with western gas 
companies and the additional ones made 
while supervisor of the Pacific Coast Branch 
no doubt influenced his decision to take up 
residence again in California. 


F. O. Suffron 














Fire Prevention Week 
Campaign Material 


HE National Fire Protection Associa- 

tion has prepared a number of items 
of fire prevention literature, posters, etc., 
for use in connection with the 1941 Fire 
Prevention Week campaign, October 5-11. 
This material is intended for quantity 
distribution and for the use of commit- 
tees and others interested in campaigns 
to reduce the fire waste. 

Among the material offered at nominal 
prices are: two striking posters; a flyer; 
an 8-page folder, ‘Fire Prevention Quiz”; 
a 16-page booklet for school use, ‘Fire 
Prevention Picture Book”; a 50-page illus- 
trated “Fire Prevention Week Handbook” ; 
a 16-page supplement, ‘Facts About Fire”’; 
a 16-page pamphlet of ‘Fire Prevention Ex- 
hibits”; and a two-color folder for home 
use, “Keep Your Home from Burning.” 
These items may be secured from the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


B. Kay Johnson Dies 


KAY JOHNSON, widely known sales 

. fepresentative of gas appliance manu- 
facturing concerns for many years, died 
July 5 of a heart ailment at Mountain Lake, 
N. J. He was 51 years of age. 

A native of Mt. Holly, N. J., Mr. John- 
son had lived in East Orange, N. J., for 
the past 20 years. He was associated with 
the Welsbach Company for many years and 
later joined the sales organization of the 
Cleveland Heater Company. He resigned 
from the latter company Jan. 1, 1937, to 
become affiliated with the Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., Inc., of New York where he 
was employed at the time of his death. 

Mr. Johnson was a member of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


Natural Gas Research 
Fellows Named 


HE fund made available to the Nat- 

ural Gas Section in 1927 by the Nat- 
ural Gas Supply Men and first put to use 
in 1930 in the form of two graduate fel- 
lowships in natural gas engineering, is 
once more responsible for giving two young 
men the opportunity to continue their grad- 
uate studies in natural gas research. 

This year D. J. Kerley of Bennett, N. M., 
is the fellowship holder at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College and J. M. Hillsman of 
Shreveport, La., received a fellowship at 
the University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Kerley was born in Pueblo, Colo., 
and was graduated in 1940 with a B.A. 
degree in Chemistry-Physics from the Texas 
College of Mines in El Paso, Texas. He 
has been employed for seven years by the 
El Paso Natural Gas Company in the de- 


partments of main line maintenance, meas- 
urement and dispatching. 

Mr. Hillsman, born in Austin, Texas, 
was graduated from the Texas College of 
Arts and Industries in 1939 and has been 
employed by the United Gas System, the 
West Texas Gas Company and the Oil & 
Gas Division of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission. He was graduated from college 
with the highest honors of his class in 
Natural Gas Engineering and also holds a 
B.S. degree in Physics. While at Texas 
College of Arts and Industries he assisted 
as an instructor in the chemistry and physics 
laboratories. 

The Natural Gas Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association is proud to honor 
these young men with its two fellowships 
and looks forward to the contribution each 
of them will be able to make towards the 
furtherance of those interests which direct 
the natural gas industry. 


A. G. A. Memorial to 
H. L. Dickerson 


XPRESSING profound sorrow at the 

passing of Harry L. Dickerson, on 
August 16 in New York City, the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Gas Associa- 
tion of which Mr. Dickerson was a member, 
at a meeting Sept. 17, unanimously passed 
a memorial honoring his memory. After 
citing his outstanding business career, the 
memorial read in part: 


“During all of his association with the 
gas industry, he was keenly interested in 
the affairs of American Gas Association, 
and devoted considerable time to a number 
of important committees. of the Association. 
It is significant that one of the last meetings 
he attended was an informal meeting on 
July 23 of the Natural Gas Section, at 
which time a tentative program for the 
Natural Gas Section at the Atlantic City 
meeting this fall was planned. 

“His passing is not only a personal loss 
to all of his friends and associates who es- 
teemed him so highly, but is a distinct loss 
to the gas industry in general and to this 
Association in particular.” 


A. G. A. Convention Program 
(Continued from page 335) 

Report of Distribution Committee—L. W. 
Tuttle, Chairman, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Oak Park, Ill. 

Report of Gas Production Committee—L. 
E. Knowlton, Chairman, Providence Gas 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

Report of Gas Conditioning Committee— 
R. E. Kruger, Chairman, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Report of Committee on Operation of Pub- 
lic Utility Motor Vehicles—R. H. Clark, 
Chairman, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
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Tuesday Afternoon, October 21, 2:00 P.M, 


Interesting Developments Concerning the 
Saving of Gas Oil by Mixing High B.txu. 
Coke Oven Gas and Blue Gas—R. E, 
Kruger, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Service Trends and Problems—H. G. Horst- 
man, Public Service Co. of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, and W. H. Weber, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Motor Vehicles Place in the Gas Industry— 
R. H. Clark, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Recovery of ‘Pyridine Bases’ from Coke 
Oven Gas and Methods for Determining 
Them—H. J. Meredith, Koppers Com- 
pany, Seaboard Division, Kearny, N. J. 





Personnel Service 











SERVICES OFFERED 


Young man—married—16 years’ experience in 
gas equipment field with one employer—de- 
sires connection with manufacturer. Thor- 
oughly versed in office routine, supervisory 
nature—service and maintenance work—ware- 
house stock control materials expediting. 
Due to present raw material situation is com- 
pelled to make other connections, preferably 
New York City. (39). 1428. 

Coal preparation engineer and chemist, immedi- 
ately available. Long, varied experience in 
consulting and analytical work for large cor- 
porations. Exceptional ability in research, 
development, etc. Experienced in technical 
writing. Excellent references. Well known 
in bituminous coal industry and engineering 
societies. Salary, commensurate with posi- 
tion and location. Married. (43). 

Available immediately—college graduate with 
11 years’ experience in all phases on the man- 
ufactured gas industry—seven years in plant 
production, distribution and management with 
last four years spent with leading water 
heater manufacturer. (33). 1430. 

Financial, Treasury or Administrative position 
desired ‘where over twenty years of broad ex- 
perience can be utilized. ‘Successful record 
in complex management and financial prob- 
lems of utility operating, holding and service 
companies. Active supervision of financial, 
treasury, accounting, insurance, purchasing, 
personnel, corporate and operating procedure. 
Adaptable; married (40). 1431 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Technical and Scientific Aids for 
Federal Government 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission is 
seeking technical and scientific aids for vari- 
ous Government agencies to do reseatth 
and testing in. radio, explosives, chemist), 
physics, metallurgy, and fuels. The jobs 
pay from $1,440 to $2,000 a year. 

No written test will be given to appli- 
cants. They will be rated on their education 
and experience as shown in their applite 
tions, subject to corroboration. 

Full information, and application forms 
may be obtained from the Civil Servite 
Commission's representative at any fist- @ 
second-class post office, from the U.S 
Civil Service Commission in Washington, 
D. C., or from any one of the Commit 
sion’s district offices. 
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1941 Advisory Council 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


C. W. BENNETT 
HALE A. CLARK 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bradford, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


RoBERT W. HENDEE. . .Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Shreveport, La. 


C. W. HUNTER 
R. L. MANIER 


HENRY OBERMEYER 
JAMEs F. POLLARD 

J. V. PostTLes 
FRANKLIN T. RAINEY 


ELMER F. SCHMIDT 
Otto SNYDER 


JOHN K. SWANSON 
FRANK H. TREMBLY, JR 
GEORGE E. WELKER 

T. R. WEYMOUTH 


Hammond, Ind. 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Saskatoon, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 





AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—W. E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. 

Exec. Sec—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—W. J. Pead, Jr., Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Cons., 
Montreal, Que. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres.—Ted Bergman, Florida Power 
& Light Co., Miami, Fla. 

Sec.—H. Stuart Johnson, Florida 
Public Service Co., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, Room 608, IIli- 
nois Building, Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres.—F. B. Culley, Southern In- 
diana Gas & Electric Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. Wayne Thornburg, Cen- 
= Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, 
nd. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. L. Smith, Potomac Edison 
Company, Frederick, Md. 

Sec.—W. D. Haley, 16 Carroll Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 
Pres.—J. R. A. Hobson, Director of 
Public Utilities, Richmond, Va. 
Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—H. E. Peckham, Northern 
States Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres—B. C. Adams, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe. 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres.—Charles G. Young, Springfield 
Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres.—Frank H. Darlington, Peoples 
Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres.—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—R. K. Lane, Public Service 
Company of Oklahoma, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—R. S. Fuller, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—P. T. Dashiell, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres—W. H. Haupt, Acme Drill- 
ing Co., Coudersport, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres—H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sec.-Tr—L. L. Baxter, 
Western Gas Co., 
Ark. 


Arkansas 
Fayetteville, 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—Lawrence F. Seybold, Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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